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THIS PLAN MAKES SENSE 


= most impressive program of cur- 
riculum revision for secondary schools 
now going on anywhere is that under 
way in Illinois. It is unique in the 
thoroughness with which every factor 
likely to influence its success has been 
realistically admitted and in the un- 
flinching honesty with which every dif- 
ficulty has been approached. 

From the outset it was recognized that 
the campaign would be a long one and 
that any genuine and enduring results 
would depend upon a complete under- 
standing and acceptance of changes and 
the reasons for them on the part of all 
who would be affected by the outcomes. 
Although the original call was spon- 
sored jointly by the State Secondary 
School Principals’ Association and the 
Office of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, no other steps were 
taken until a full team was assembled — 
schools, colleges, universities, teachers, 
parents, and the public. In all, thirty- 
three state-wide professional and lay or- 
ganizations joined in sponsoring this 
undertaking. 

This movement to modernize the sec- 
ondary schools of Illinois in the light of 
demonstrated needs has now been under 
way for three years, gathering momen- 
tum and prestige at every stage. In 
dramatic fashion, each development has 
foreshadowed the next logical step, so 
that obvious conclusions have been 
sensed before they were formulated. 


Some of the procedures were refresh- 
ingly novel in their exemplification of 
practical wisdom and directness. 

Since practically all previous attempts 
to reorient the secondary schools toward 
actual needs of youth had been defeated 
by the lack of cooperation on the part 
of colleges and universities, why not put 
these higher institutions to work at the 
outset on the problems of the high 
schools? That seemed sensible, so all of 
them — public, private, and denomina- 
tional—were put on teams to work with 
sectional groups of secondary schools. 
This was not theoretical or academic — 
just a first-hand study of real boys and 
girls; what happened to them in high 
school; what became of them later; and 
what might be done about it. Some 200 
high schools served as laboratories in 
which practical research of this kind 
was carried on. 


Tue first publication to come out of 
the program was issued from the State 
Office in August, 1948. It was called a 
Guide to the Study of the Curriculum in 
the Secondary Schools of Illinois. It was 
just what its title implied, a guide to a 
study, and not a set of directives. As a 
basis for the proposed study, it carried 
a statement of purposes and criteria 
which had been approved by all parti- 
cipants. While this statement was very 
similar to many others that have found 
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acceptance in theory but not in practice, 
the Guide proposed such a practical 
group of problems for direct investiga- 
tion that it merited a special report for 
California readers which appeared in 
the January, 1949, issue of our Journal. 


Then followed careful research studies 
on such problems as The Holding Power 
of the Schools, Hidden Tuition Costs, 
Extent of Democratic Participation in 
Extra-Class Activities, Effectiveness of 
Guidance Services, and Follow-Up Rec- 
ords of Graduates. 


In the light of the facts revealed in 
these investigations, it became evident 
that the road to better fulfillment of 
their obligations by the high schools 
was blocked chiefly by the traditional 
college entrance requirements. As a re- 
sult, an entirely new plan of college ad- 
mission was recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Relations with Higher Institu- 
tions, the membership of which consis- 
ted of five university and college ofh- 
cials, two high school administrators, 
and one member of the state department. 
The necessity for some such change in 
order to free the high schools from a 
baffling restriction was well expressed by 
the committee in the following state- 
ment: 


“The specification by the colleges 
of certain high school courses to be 
taken by all students seeking college 
entrance, sets definite limitations to 
curriculum revision. If a considerable 
block of courses must be retained in 
the high school to provide for the 
preparation of students who hope to 
go to college, the opportunity to re- 
examine the total high school cur- 
riculum and to replan the program 
in terms of the needs of all high 
school youth is thereby curtailed. For 
example, school administrators and 
teachers frequently mention the re- 
strictive effect on their revision of the 
curriculum of the specification by 
some of the colleges that only high 
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school majors and minors in English, 
foreign language, mathematics, sci- 
ence, and social studies will be counted 
for admission. The effect of such col- 
lege entrance specifications is par- 
ticularly limiting for smaller schools 
which comprise the great majority of 
Illinois high schools. The smaller 
schools cannot afford to provide a 
large number of courses; hence, when 
courses are specifically required for 
college entrance, most of them must 
also be the courses taken by students 
not going to college because the high 
school cannot afford many alternative 
courses for non-college-bound youth.” 


Ar THE same time it was recognized 
that the colleges must have evideice that 
a high school graduate is competent to 
do successful college work. Accordingly, 
the committee made a thorough survey 
and evaluation of previous research stu- 
dies on the problem of college admis- 
sion and the relative reliability of vari- 
ous bases for predicting success in col- 
lege work. Its summary of these findings 
is an admirable one, and appears on 
pages 6-13 of its published report, which 
was issued by the Illinois State Office of 
Public Instruction in January, 1950, as 
Bulletin Nine of the Illinois Secondary 
School Curriculum Program series. The 
conclusions of the committee regarding 
these research findings are set forth in 
the final paragraph of that summary as 
follows: 


“Numerous other studies, many of 
them related to the problems of par- 
ticular colleges or particular types of 
higher institutions, have been con- 
ducted during the past fifteen years. 
All of them show that students can 
develop the competence necessary to 
carry on college work by taking many 
types of courses and content. In fact, 
no correlation was found between the 
subjects taken by a student in high 
school and his suecess in college. His 
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competence as a student was more 
closely related to his development of 
intellectual interests, skill in reading, 
writing, and other study techniques, 
and effective work habits. This, of 
course, points to the desirabiilty for 
establishing a high order of coopera- 
tion between colleges and secondary 
schools.” 


Before presenting its recommendation 
as to the most desirable plan of college 
admission, in the light of the research 
studies, the committee stated its convic- 
tions in a set of Guiding Principles that 
present the issue so clearly and forcibly, 
that we are quoting that entire section 
of the report, as follows: 


“As a basis for developing pro- 
posals for solving the problem, certain 
principles were agreed upon regard- 
ing the respective responsibilities of 
the secondary school and the college. 
These were: 

1. The American public high school 
has the responsibility to develop 
and administer an educational pro- 
gram which will provide for the 
education of all youth, including 
both those who go on to college 
and those who do not. 

2. With limited resources, the high 
school’s first responsibility is to 
provide education of general value 
to all its students, rather than to 
provide for the specialized needs of 
parts of the student body when the 
latter effort is taken at the expense 
of a good program of general edu- 
cation. 

3. The colleges and universities bear 
the responsibility of continuing the 
general education of high school 
graduates and of providing for 
various specialized needs appropri- 
ate for post-high school instruction. 

4. Since the high school carries the 
responsibility for educating ll 
youth, it, and not the college or 
university, has the responsibility of 


specifying the content of the high 
school curriculum. The colleges and 
universities have an interest in ob- 
taining competent students from the 
high school, and the high schools 
need to consider the development of 
competent students as one of their 
functions. 

5. The high school has the responsi- 
bility of providing colleges and 
universities with information about 
its students and in so doing enable 
these institutions to select prospec- 
tive students wisely.” 


Tue committee was then ready to rec- 
ommend a plan of College Admission, 
in the light of these guiding principles 
and upon the basis of scientific findings. 
The new plan was presented as follows: 
“In the light of these principles, it 
is recommended that the colleges 
adopt admission policies which do not 
specify the courses the students are to 
take in high school, but specify the 
kinds of competence to be required of 
entering students. There has been ex- 
tensive research on the kinds of com- 
petence which are good predictors of 
college success. The following five 
criteria can be used by a college or 
university to provide the best predic- 
tion of the probable success of the 
student in college work: 


1. Score on a scholastic aptitude test. 

2. Score on a test of critical reading. 

3. Score on a test of writing skill. 

4.Score on a simple mathematical 
test. 

5. Evidence that the student has an 
intellectual interest and some ef- 
fective study habits as shown by 
his having taken at least two years 
of work in one field in high school 
in which his grades were better 
than average. 

It is recommended that the fore- 
going criteria be used for admission 
to general college work in place of 
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any other set of entrance require- 
ments. For specialized curricula, which 
begin in the freshman year in college 
like engineering, certain specified 
competencies on the part of high 
school graduates may be required, 
such as competence in mathematics 
for engineering.” 


Before publication, this report and its 
recommendations were approved by the 
over-all Steering - Committee for the 
“Tllinois Secondary School Curriculum 
Program and the Illinois Life Adjust- 
ment Education Program.” This Steer- 
ing Committee is in effect the official 
legislative body for the review and ac- 
ceptance or rejection of reports. Its 
membership of fifty-one persons includes 
representatives of not only the school 
administrators, state department, and 
colleges, but of thirty-two other organ- 
ized groups representing teachers, par- 
ent associations, service organizations, 
and industry. The endorsement of such 
a group carries great prestige and as- 
sures a more friendly attitude toward 
the experimental programs now under 
way in the cooperating high schools, 
designed to develop the competencies 
needed by all pupils, commensurate with 
individual capacities, whether destined 
for college admission or not. 


Anoruer noteworthy feature of the 
general plan was the publication last 
year of a 316-page booklet with the 
title, Human Relations in Curriculum 
Change, Bulletin Number Seven in their 
series. Discussions involving criticism 
of the old and arguments for change are 
likely to incite emotional clashes. The 
leaders wisely foresaw the dangers of 
misunderstandings, resentments, and un- 
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necessary opposition to the purposes of 
the program, if the persons responsible 
for leadership in the hundreds of com- 
munity discussion groups were not pre- 
pared to give the tactful, effective guid- 
ance essential to cooperative thinking 
and well-considered conclusions. The 
booklet, with its more than fifty well- 
selected readings bearing upon such 
topics as group dynamics, stages in the 
process of group thinking, understand- 
ing the behavior of “problem members” 
of a group, promoting democratic par- 
ticipation, and related problems, is de- 
signed to help group discussions avoid 
personality collisions and maintain ef- 
fective working relationships. 


Much of the final implementation of 
this total program is still under way, 
but going forward without serious op- 
position. Already the value of certain 
procedures has been so well demon- 
strated as to constitute a real service to 
other states which are trying to over- 
come similar difficulties. The enlistment 
in the study of all groups likely to be 
affected by the outcomes, the emphasis 
upon complete investigation and recog- 
nition of present short-comings before 
changes are proposed, and the realiza- 
tion that sensitive, even sentimental, hu- 
man relations are involved and must be 
respected — these show an understand- 
ing of the points at which previous ef- 
forts have too often been stalled. Some 
of the implications for the program in 
our own state are obvious, as we go 
forward with the task of implementing 
more fully the Framework along lines so 
well emphasized in the group of articles 
which are presented on the following 
pages of this issue of the Journal. 


— F. W. T. 
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Curriculum Improvement 
Means Planning and Effort 


ypwrkigee necessarily involves the 
making of choices. The planning 
function in programs for the improve- 
ment of education is essentially a proc- 
ess of making selections of what is to 
be done and how it is to be accom- 
plished. The California Statement of a 
Framework for Public Education is in- 
tended to serve as a resource and as a 
guide in local school districts in the 
making of choices with respect to spe- 
cific teaching-learning situations. The 
Statement will do little more than col- 
lect dust unless it is actually put to work 
in the numerous local school districts of 
California. It is the purpose of this brief 
article to present a number of problems 
that probably will be encountered in 
local school districts as efforts are made 
to put the Framework Statement to 
work. 


CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT IS PEOPLE 
CHANGING 


Curriculum improvement is really a 
complex of major social change in 
which human beings are the predomin- 
ant factor. It is, in the last analysis, a 
form of learning resulting in people 
changing. If the Statement of Frame- 
work is to be a significant contributor 
to curriculum improvement in California 
schools, it will have to make contribu- 
tions to people learning—to people 
changing. 


BASIC PERSPECTIVE IS NEEDED 


It is obvious, these days, that we 
cannot include everything in the public 
school curriculum. It must follow that 
we have to make selections. Often the 
selections are made as of the moment, 


‘ 


By J. CECIL PARKER 





@ Curriculum improvement is neither easy 
or simple. It involves the complicated task 
of changing the thinking and actions of 
people. It encounters problems and ob- 
stacles such as usually impede social 
change. The nature and diversity of these 
problems are indicated in this discussion. 
Dr. Parker writes from an extended ex- 
perience in helping teachers meet these 
problems. Before coming to California, he 
served as Director of the Michigan Study 
of the Secondary School Curriculum and 
as staff consultant on curriculum work- 
shops in Denver and in New York City. 
In California he has assisted on curricu- 
lum studies with various school groups. 
He rendered valuable service as a mem- 
ber of the Framework Committee through- 
out its period of activity. Dr. Parker is on 
the staff of the School of Education of the 
University of California at Berkeley. 





item by item without due consideration 
for relationships and basic perspective. 
It is true that we have to choose specific 
experiences, but it is possible to select 
this specific experience or that one upon 
the basis of consciously agreed upon 
and accepted details of perspective hav- 
ing to do with, “Where are we going?” 
The Framework provides a basis for 
those involved in the making of choices 
in the local school district to formulate 
the urgently neded perspective. Any ed- 
ucational program represents choices 
from among many possible alternatives. 
Why do we choose one alternative and 
not another? 


COMPETENCE WITH GROUP PROCESSES 
IS ESSENTIAL 


The California Framework accepts 
and presents the point of view that the 
most effective process of making choice 
of alternatives in the curriculum is a co- 
operative group process of all the people 
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involved. It does not seem to be accurate 
to assume that school faculties have 
achieved high levels of competence with 
the procedures of cooperative group 
thinking and acting. Consequently, one 
of the more significant problems in 
putting the Framework Statement to 
work is that of providing opportunities 
for school faculties to learn how to 
think and act together cooperatively. 
In many instances the operating ma- 
chinery in the faculty group is in dire 
need of repair as a means of making 
such learning opportunities possible. 
Many faculties have had little or no ex- 
perience in solving problems of instruc- 
tion cooperatively, and many have ex- 
perienced failure. 


START WITH SPECIFIC PROBLEMS 
REQUIRING ACTION 


Tue enterprise of learning how to think 
and act cooperatively is most effective 
when specific problems of instruction 
requiring action are identified and used 
as a point of departure. As the specific 
problems are attacked by those who are 
concerned about them, constant refer- 
ence should be made to questions of 
perspective, objectives, principles and 
bases of choosing or deciding. Experi- 
ence in the field reveals that study of 
the basic principles per se does not re- 
sult in material improvement of the 
curriculum. Likewise, experience indi- 
cates that attacking specific problems 
one after the other without any refer- 
ence to basic principles does not result 
in any real change. It has been said 
that we have had one year of experience 
repeated fifteen times! All of the evi- 
dence growing out of practical experi- 
ences in the field situation suggests that 
the greatest effectiveness is achieved by 
starting with specific problems about 
which there is real concern (whatever 
they are, or however insignificant they 
may seem to some) and from the initial 
stages of working on the problems prac- 
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tice the “two-way procedure”—from the 
specific to the basic principles and back 
again. 


HUMAN RELATIONSHIP ARE CRUCIAL 


It is clear that human relationships 
are crucial in the efforts to improve the 
curriculum through cooperative group 
action. The creation of groups of people 
to work upon specific problems of in- 
struction and to consider basic princi- 
ples at the same time is as much a 
problem of how people relate themselves 
to each other as it is one of professional 
competence. In fact, how people feel 
may be more important than the logic 
of facts or ideas. This probably means 
that we do not learn, and use, enough 
about the details of the human relation- 
ships in a particular situation as we 
proceed to work upon improvement of 
the curriculum. 


THINK WITH CURRENT FACTUAL 
MATERIAL 


Errecrive human relationships in 
working cooperatively upon specific 
problems of instruction are basic but 
not sufficient. The individual involved 
and the group must be concerned with 
discovering the factual basis in their 
own situation as the raw material with 
which to think. If curriculum experi- 
ences are to be selected that are directly 
related to the major concerns of group 
life, significant data concerning the par- 
ticular students and the community of 
which they are a part must be consider- 
ed in the group thinking and deciding. 
Possibly, groups are making too many 
curriculum decisions only upon the basis 
of what is known at the time by mem- 
bers of the group. It is important for 
us to make the discovery, analysis and 
use of currently significant local data an 
integral part of the work of groups 
making curriculum choice from among 
many possible alternatives. 
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WORK ON EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION 


As local communities use the Frame- 
work Statement in attacking specific 
problems of instruction, words inevita- 
bly will be a principal tool. At best, 
the words are symbols for meanings; 
and effective communication depends 
upon interaction with meanings. This 
requires effort directed toward making 
the words meaningful in relationship to 
the particular people and _ situation. 
Sometimes individuals hear unfamiliar 
words and assume that everyone else 
must understand. Often it is assumed 
that all present attach the same meaning 
to an expression. This is rarely true, 
and the probing into words for mean- 
ings will add much to the “two way 
procedure”—from the specific to the 
basic principles and back again. One 
useful probing device is that of inquiry 
for a “such as” when meanings are 
obscure. 


Clear, two-way channels and proces- 
ses of communication are imperative in 
any operation involving many people. 
Our principal means of attempting to 
provide for adequate communication 
has been that of representatives, indi- 
viduals with responsibility to “take back 
to their group” the thinking and action 
of officially structured committees. This 
is often proving inadequate, and we 
need to plan many other ways to facili- 
tate effective two-way communication. 


STUDY CONFLICT SITUATIONS 


One of the low spots in current prac- 
tice is the inability to meet situations 
in which there is a difference or a con- 
flict in opinion or value judgment. In 
groups of people working together to 
make choices of alternatives there are 
sure to be differences and conflicts. The 
“either-or” attitude usually is not fruit- 
ful. Differences should be pointed up 
sharply with questions, but the purpose 


is not one of choosing between two ways 
now known. The goal is to create a 
new way that integrates values from 
both, that is superior to either of the 
previously known ways. The group as 
a whole can see further and more ac- 
curately than any single member of the 
group. We can profitably devote much 
energy and creativity to this problem 
of learning how to meet situations in 
which there is conflict. 


CLARITY THE NATURE OF LAY 
PARTICIPATION 


The California Framework advocates 
the participation of lay individuals and 
groups in the determination of school 
policy. This point of view is certainly 
sound, as one of the great strengths 
of public education in this country is 
the traditional policy of lay control. In 
the actual application of the point of 
view much confusion has developed 
with respect to the role of the layman. 
There is urgent need for clarification of 
the numerous issues that are embedded 
in this confusion. The clarification can 
result only if professional and lay 
groups work together, in local school 
districts throughout the country, in re- 
thinking the roles of the professional 
educator and the layman. Possibly it is 
clear that the layman has a vital and 
continuing role in the study, discussion, 
and selection of the purposes of the 
school program. It is not clear that the 
layman has a determining role in the 
details of the most effective economical 
means of achieving the purposes of the 
curriculum. A prominent author’ writ- 
ing in the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture recently has accused the educators 
of knuckling to every sort of pressure 
group. Whether or not the accusation 
is justified, each local community is 
faced continuously with problems and 





1 Philip Wylie, Saturday Review of Literature, 
October 7, 1950, p. 31. 
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issues having to do with pressure upon 
the school curriculum by majority and 
minority groups. The groups may be 
political, economic, religious or patriotic 
in nature. Since the public school is an 
institution of all the people and a 
principal means of maintaining and im- 
proving our democratic ways of doing 
things, there is crucial need for clari- 
fication of the total community processes 
with respect to the role of the organized 
pressure group. 


PLAN EVALUATION OF CURRICULUM 
IMPROVEMENT EFFORTS 


E varuation, for our purposes, con- 
sists of a group of processes utilized to 
determine the extent to which curricu- 
lum improvement objectives are accom- 
plished. Past and present efforts to eval- 
uate curriculum improvement programs 
are fragmentary and consist for the 
most part of assembling testimonial 
evidence. It seems evident that we are 
only beginning to realize the need for 
the evaluation of curriculum improve- 
ment programs. The basis of any sound 
evaluation program is the collection of 
factual, descriptive data regarding 
change “before, during, and after” the 
curriculum improvement activities are 
pursued. Most evaluation efforts to date 
have been of the ex post facto variety. 
Without baseline data it is impossible 
to know much about changes that have 
or have not resulted. Readiness for co- 
operation in developing evaluation pro- 
cedures and techniques can come only 
when all who are to be evaluated are 
parties to the process of evaluation. 
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Resistances to evaluation are in reality 
defense mechanisms thrown up as pro- 
tection from value judgments based on 
a personal frame of reference rather 
than on an objective collection of de- 
scriptive facts. 

The effectiveness of the use of the 
Framework in attacking specific prob- 
lems of instruction in local school dis- 
tricts will be increased materially by 
making evaluation an integral part of 
all efforts to improve. 


CALIFORNIA FRAMEWORK IS A RESOURCE 


Curriculum improvement frequently 
has been thought of as the preparation 
and installation of new courses of study. 
The California Framework conceives 
curriculum improvement as a broad and 
complex social process encompassing 
many activities and problems. A limited 
number of the problems that can be 
identified through experience in work- 
ing on curriculum improvement in ac- 
tual school situations have been pre- 
sented here as a suggested background 
for specific planning in local school 
districts. The only practical approach to 
solutions for the problems is one that 
avoids the separation of ideals and 
principles from the actual affairs of 
life. We have an obligation to learn 
how to honor basic principles and pre- 
spective in practice as well as in theory. 
This we shall continue to accomplish as 
hundreds of school districts utilize all 
available resources in realistically at- 
tacking curriculum problems. A major 
resource can be the California Frame- 
work for Public Education. 


Are We Equal to the Task? 
The challenge is simple. We need a high school program which will serve the 


needs of pupils and of society better. 


The task is difficult. We may need to depart from traditional practices and 
launch programs requiring a new philosophy, new practices, and new techniques. 
The situation demands creativeness; initiative; cooperation on the part of adminis- 
tration, faculty, pupils, and parents; and, finally, a high sense of the social im- 


portance of education. 


— Warren W. Coxe, in The School Review 











The School Librarian 
and The Framework 


S riaacty three years ago, the Cali- 
fornia State Curriculum Commission 
appointed a committee of California ed- 
ucators to draft A Framework for Public 
Education in California. What did the 
Commission mean by a Framework? 
The Commission envisioned a unified 
and unifying statement of accepted pur- 
poses and principles of action acceptable 
at all levels and in all fields of the edu- 
cational program. The Commission felt 
the need of a statement which would 
present the purposes of education as 
school people and socially-minded com- 
munity members conceive them to be in 
California. The Commission wished to 
sketch in broad pattern the scope of 
services which should be offered to chil- 
dren, youth, and adults through the 
agency of public education. The Com- 
mission anticipated that the Framework 
Committee might point out the common 
problems toward which the creative gen- 
ius of everyone engaged in public edu- 
cation in California might be directed 
in the next decade. 

Why did the Curriculum Commission 
deem a Framework to be necessary? 
Events of astonishing significance have 
happened to California since the turn of 
the century; most astounding of all have 
been the events of the past ten years. 
In 1940, the population of the United 
States was approximately 131 million 
people; in 1950 the population was over 
150 million people. The same period 
which witnessed approximately 11 per 
cent increase in the nation reveals Cali- 
fornia faced with an increase of about 
50 per cent. In 1940, California had a 
population of nearly 7 million; in 1950, 
the population was almost 10 and one- 
half million people. 

The great epic of the Westward Move- 
ment of the United States in the 18- 


By HELEN HEFFERNAN 





@ Modification of the curriculum in the 
direction of adapting instructional mate- 
tials to the individual needs of pupils 
means a more intensive use of library 
services. In order that such services may 
be most effective, it is essential that 
school librarians understand and partici- 
pate in the total program of curriculum 
study. To further that understanding, much 
of the material in this article was orig- 
inally prepared and included in an ad- 
dress given at an enthusiastic meeting of 
the School Library Association of Cali- 
fornia. 

Miss Helen Heffernan is well-known for 
her long and distinguished service in the 
State Department of Education and for 
her national leadership in the improve- 
ment of Rural Education. Following the 
war, she was granted an extended leave 
of absence in order to serve on the Com- 
mission for the Reorganization of Education 
in Japan. Since her return to California 
she has taken an active part in the 
studies of the Framework Committee along 
with her regular duties as Assistant Chief 
in the Division of Instruction of the State 
Department of Education. 





forties and fifties was nothing to com- 
pare with the westward trek of the past 
decade. The in-migrants have been esti- 
mated at more than 214 million. The 
“natural increase” —those who didn’t 
have to travel to get here — was one 
and a half million. The Curriculum 
Commission along with everyone else 
who was surveying these stupendous fig- 
ures of mass migration knew that edu- 
cation would be big business in Cali- 
fornia for the next several decades. 
Education needed some guide lines and 
sign posts to guarantee that business 
would continue not necessarily “as us- 
ual” but ever marching forward. 


Many of the new people arriving in 
California came from cultural groups 
which had different mores from the es- 
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tablished group. Many of the teachers 
coming from various parts of the coun- 
try did not understand the basic philos- 
ophy upon which education had been 
developing in California. This statement 
does not represent any attitude of pro- 
vincialism or insularity; neither does it 
indicate any feeling of snobbish superi- 
ority for things “made in California.” 
The entire nation has contributed great- 
ly to California. But California has been 
singularly blessed with a population 
which believes in schools and all the 
agencies of education. Our people, gen- 
erally, believe the schools can do great 
things for their children. Here and 
there some ultra-conservative “drags his 
heels” and school people, who are no- 
torious perfectionists, think that every- 
one is dragging his heels. The charac- 
teristic pose of California is on the toes 
with eyes fixed on a distant shining 
horizon. 

California has been a pace-maker in 
public education. California has ranked 
among the top states of the country in 
the support of all types of cultural enter- 
prises. Not many of our citizens believe 
that education ends with the teaching of 
the three R’s. No doubt children learn 
to read and write, spell and figure in 
most of the schools throughout the 
country. But California has been gener- 
ous in its support of education because 
it wanted something more than the three 
R’s. The citizens of California have 
wanted health service, physical educa- 
tion programs, care for crippled and 
otherwise handicapped children. Moth- 
ers and fathers have wanted art, music, 
and literature for their children. They 
have recognized that their children are 
living and will live in a scientific world 
and they have wanted sound education 
in science throughout the entire school 
system. California citizens want schools 
to have a sharp focus on democratic 
living and citizenship. Mothers and 
fathers and socially sensitive people 
generally have wanted education to take 
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into consideration the best that science 
has taught us of mental health and fine 
human relationships. It is because our 
people have believed that education can 
make life better for their children that 
they have contributed generously from 
their slender portion of the national in- 
come to build one of the finest programs 
of education which has been developed 
in the world. 

At the outset, the Framework Com- 
mittee was confronted with the necessity 
of determining how it should operate. 
The members of the Committee recog- 
nized the greatness of our educational 
system. Being realistic the Committee 
knew it was not perfect because no hu- 
man institution is ever perfect; but the 
Committee recognized that our educa- 
tional system had always been set to- 
ward realizing the best interests of hu- 
man beings. The credit for that direc- 
tional influence, the Committee recog- 
nized, could not be attributed to any 
one person, to any one organization, or 
to any one school system. They believed 
it could be attributed to the fact that the 
highest level of cooperative effort which 
probably exists on the face of the earth 
has been consistently maintained by 
educational forces in California. 


Space precludes an enumeration of the 
many cooperative activities which have 
contributed to the progress of education. 
Not least among those who have made 
high level contributions are the school 
librarians of the State. They have been 
selfless in the expenditure of time and 
energy in sharing both their technical 
skill and their deep sensitiveness to 
worthy literature in the interests of the 
children and youth of our State. 

All of this is not so tangential as it 
may seem. The Framework Committee 
recognized the great reservoir of coop- 
eration and creative genius which was 
to be tapped in arriving at a suitable 
statement of acceptable basic principles. 


—— 
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In the first meetings of the Committee, 
the members expressed fear of pro- 
nouncements which might be too spe- 
cific and final and thus might limit in- 
itiative and creativity. In fact, members 
of the Committee, dared to disseminate 
as a basis for discussion, documents 
which were incomplete and inadequate. 
The desire of the Committee was to get 
every interested person in the State to 
take these faulty and incomplete state- 
ments, consider them individually and 
in groups, and then suggest expansion, 
deletion, revision in accordance with the 
particular angle from which the indivi- 
dual or the group viewed education. 
Five working drafts of the Framework 
were prepared and made widely acces- 
sible to the people of the State. In May 
1949, the Fifth Working Draft was pub- 
lished. The interest in this document 
was so great that more than 37,000 
copies were printed; most of the copies 
were purchased at the cost of printing. 
The demand indicated a healthy appe- 
tite for a unified philosophy of educa- 
tion throughout California. 

From the discussions which went on 
in elementary and secondary school fac- 
ulty, in college classrooms, in parent- 
teacher meetings, in adult forums came 
a flood of suggestions and endorse- 
ments. Each group expressed itself as 
being largely in accord with the state- 
ment as it had evolved through the 
democratic processes of discussion and 
conference. Groups indicated their de- 
sire to have greater emphasis on the 
contribution to the cultural and creative 
potential of people which might be de- 
rived from greater emphasis on art, 
music, science, literature, intercultural 
education, international education, spir- 
itual and moral education, and so on 
and on. 

By July 1950, the Committee had 
completed the task of considering each 
of these suggestions and weaving them 
into the fabric of a truly cooperative 
statement. With the publication of the 


Framework for Public Education in 
California in November 1950, the work 
of the Committee will be finished. But 
the Framework itself will be a living, 
growing, expanding set of guiding prin- 
ciples against which the record of ac- 
complishment for the next fifty years 
might well be measured. 


Tue method of producing the Frame- 
work is perhaps as significant as the 
actual statement itself. Everyone who 
saw the importance of the project was 
free to participate in the formulation. 
Every suggestion was given full meas- 
ure of respect and was thoughtfully con- 
sidered. 

Every group must view the Frame- 
work and interpret it in terms of the 
group’s service to education. What rela- 
tionship has the school librarian to this 
statement of directional principles? 

The purposes of education are ex- 
pressed in terms of dynamic behavior. 
The aim of education is to change be- 
havior. What changes in behavior are 
anticipated? The first statement: “Effec- 
tive citizenship requires that the indivi- 
dual and the group ... ” is followed 
by some 15 statements of dynamic be- 
havior descriptive of how an effective 
citizen acts. Will the child or youth need 
the services of the school library and 
the guidance of the school librarian in 
achieving this major goal? A few il- 
lustrative specific items will indicate 
how closely related is the work of the 
librarian. The learner must: 


Understand and appreciate the positive ad- 
vantage of American institutions. 

Be sensitive to the disparities of human cir- 
cumstances, 

Understand local, state, national and inter- 
national social structures and social proc- 
esses. 

Know the achievements of the people who 
have made the United States a great nation. 

Develop defenses against destructive propa- 
ganda. 

Accept honest differences of opinion. 
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Realize the importance of wise use of natural 
resources. 


Work to achieve world peace. 


An examination of each of the dy- 
namic behaviors included in the state- 
ment of purposes will show the means 
by which an individual human being 
achieves effective democratic citizenship, 
develops his fullest capacities as a per- 
son, achieves increasingly effective hu- 
man relationships, and attains economic 
efficiency. Not a single one of these dy- 
namic behaviors can be achieved with- 
out recourse to books and the resources 
of the library both material and human. 


Tur final section of this brief but pro- 
vocative document is concerned with 
the challenges for further action. Many 
of the problems stated in the Frame- 
work are already in the process of solu- 
tion. Certain serious circumstances stand 
in the way of complete fulfillment of 
the purposes and principles which the 
Framework now envisions. To solve 
these problems there must be essential 
adjustments in curriculum, improve- 
ment in instructional practices, and the 
development of more effective forms of 
organization. More important, there 
must be acceptance of responsibility, de- 
sire for betterment, and vigorous leader- 
ship in every field. Only through sys- 
tematic individual and group action can 
lasting and widespread results be ac- 
complished. The school librarian stands 
in a strategic position with regard to 
most of the challenges to action. Only a 
few of these can be singled out for brief 
discussion here. 

The selection and organization of 
learning experiences is recognized as a 
major and recurrent problem in the 
educational program. What shall each 
school select out of all the things man- 
kind has learned through a hundred 
thousand years and more of human 
strivings, experiencing, and experiment- 
ing to use as a basis for thought and 
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action for the children of the particular 
community the librarian serves? This is 
not only a recurrent task but one which 
must be changed and modified to meet 
emerging social need. Obviously all hu- 
man knowledge is beyond the grasp of 
any one human being. No one can learn 
everything that is known. What, then, 
are the basic learning experiences? 
When shall they be taught to children, 
youth, and adults? 

The Framework questions the rigidity 
and inflexibility of the traditional grade 
organization. This organization does 
not take into consideration the fact that 
it is normal for children of any given 
age to show a wide range of ability, 
talent, background, and other factors 
that affect learning. The old expectance 
of a uniform rate of learning and a 
single standard of attainment for all 
children is no longer tenable. In the 
solution of this problem the librarian’s 
technical knowledge of the readability 
of material is indispensable. In any 
class group three or four levels of read- 
ing difficulty not to mention an even 
wider range of reading interest is need- 
ed. No modification in present practice 
will make teaching more effective than 
the provision of suitable materials which 
the pupil can read with a minimum of 
frustration. 


T nrovcnout the State groups are con- 
cerned about the balance of general and 
specialized education. Every great social 
and economic change affects the indivi- 
dual. The present technological age 
brings into focus the responsibility of 
the school for educating for living in a 
rapidly changing world. What under- 
standings and abilities are essential to 
meet everyday situations? These are the 
content of general education. On the 
other hand, what specialized education 
does the individual need because of his 
interests or his vocational choice? How 
can schools attain an effective balance 
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between general and specialized educa- 
tion? Here again the responsibility of 
the school librarian looms large. Cur- 
rent materials of greatest validity must 
be selected and made available in an 
attractive environment. The library must 
become increasingly rich in resources so 
young people may broaden their under- 
standing of modern life and deepen 
their knowledge in the specific area of 
their chosen life work. 


Teachers everywhere are making in- 
creasing use of community resources in 
the school program. Abundant resources 
both natural and human are available to 
every school in the state. Organized and 
systematic use of these resources will en- 
rich the educational program of every 
pupil. How can the library channel the 
rich resources which are at the door of 
the school building? How can the li- 
brarian help in surveying the commun- 
ity for individuals who have valuable 
experience to share with children and 
youth? How can children and youth be 
well-prepared when they make trips out 
into the community to study life at first- 
hand? The answers to these questions 
are in the region of great competency 
for the school librarian. Through these 
services the librarian becomes a full 
partner in the teaching process. 


Many other problems are posed in the 
final section of the Framework. Among 
them are evaluation, articulation, the 
meaning of graduation at each level, the 
extension of educational opportunity to 
young children, the extension of adult 
educational opportunity, meeting the 
needs of individual children more effec- 
tively, how can we secure more and bet- 
ter guidance services, how should chil- 
dren be classified and grouped, what 
promotional policies are sound in terms 
of mental health principles, how can we 
meet the needs of the exceptional child. 
Does our traditional length of school 
day and school year meet the needs of 
contemporary life? What is a suitable 


load for educational personnel? How 
can we bridge the gap between estab- 
lished findings of educational research 
and practice in the classroom? 


ln EACH of these problems the school 
librarian may function as a key person 
to guide the study of the professional 
group to suitable literature and re- 
search. Group meetings of school li- 
brarians throughout the State might 
well attack the problems listed and work 
out the specific ways librarians can con- 
tribute to their solution. Every librarian 
has the technical knowledge of sources 
of material which would accelerate 
progress in the directions indicated in 
the Framework. 

Another way to implement the Frame- 
work would be through extension courses 
in children’s literature given by school 
librarians and children’s librarians in 
all sections of the State. Teachers are in 
need of greater acquaintance with the 
rich resources of children’s literature. 

Organizations of school librarians 
should concern themselves with studies 
of library service in elementary and 
secondary schools. School administra- 
tors would welcome the guidance of 
qualified librarians in the organization 
of suitable library service in schools of 
various sizes. 

Ther are enough significant tasks to 
keep any professional organization alive 
for years to come. No professional or- 
ganization keeps alive without morale. 
Morale always exists when a group 
knows that it is in pursuit of worth- 
while things. A working contributing or- 
ganization prospers; one without vigor- 
ous purposes and definite goals inevit- 
ably languishes. The school librarians’ 
organization has a clearly charted re- 
sponsibility in the implementation of 
the Framework. Everyone knows that 
by service each is a little part of the 
greater whole; and thus each has a 
little share in the greater pride. 








Trade Teachers Adopt 
the Framework 


HE Framework for Public Education 

in California has stirred many of the 
educational groups of the state into 
various degrees of activity. Some groups 
look for the implications of the Frame- 
work; other groups write more philo- 
sophy; and still other groups want to 
make the Framework “work.” Early in 
the history of the Framework, the trade 
and industrial education group of the 
state began studying the various work- 
ing drafts. After rather painful experi- 
ences, we were able to see at least two 
important conclusions. First, it was un- 
necessary for us to identify ourselves 
with the Framework. The Framework 
Committee did that for us, as well as 
for all other areas of education. This is 
our Framework! The second conclusion 
is concerned with what some writers 
have chosen to call the acceptance of 
the Framework. It is perfectly obvious 
that the Framework is based upon 
sound educational philosophy, accept- 
able theory, and modern practice. It is 
rather unlikely that any group will find 
it difficult to accept the Framwork. The 
people who have contributed to these 
educational statements for California 
have drawn from their accumulated ex- 
perience those principles that are most 
frequently found in good education in 
California. 

Currently, the most important issue 
confronting the Framework is that of 
implementation. Here again we find 
several different procedures employed in 
an attempt to make the Framework 
functional. It is perfectly all right for 
Superintendents, Principals, Directors, 
Supervisors, and Department Heads on 
either the State, County, City, or Local 
school level to discuss and plan with the 
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By MELVIN L. BARLOW 





@ The final implementation of any plan 
for improving the curriculum must occur 
in the classroom and in the experiences 
of the pupils. That fact is emphasized in 
this article, which reports what the trade 
and industrial teachers have been doing 
with the Framework Report during the 
past school year, and their plans for the 
future. 

Dr. Melvin Barlow is Supervisor of 
Trade and Industrial Teacher Training 
and Lecturer in Education at the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. He was 
an instructor in petroleum technology and 
mathematics at the Taft Junior College be- 
fore appointment to his present position 
in 1942. He and David Jackey are joint 
authors of the text-book, “The Craftsman 
Prepares To Teach.” published by Mac- 
millan and widely used in the training 
of trade teachers. His Ed.D. degree was 
earned at UCLA. 





Framework. However, real educational 
progress is measured in terms of the 
classroom or shop. Therefore we decided 
to take the Framework directly to the 
trade teacher. If teacher-pupil contacts 
are not affected by the Framework, then 
the Framework will be relegated at an 
early date to the Archives, to collect 
dust along with other records of man’s 
attempts at progress. We have faith in 
our Framework and believe that the shop 
and classroom can be much better be- 
cause of its creation. Now, let us de- 
velop another point of view to show 
further the importance of the teacher 
and his relation to the Framework. 


InvaRiABLy, in an attempt to explain 
the Framework, the person concerned 
will resort to the illustration of the 
framework of a house. Elaborate dis- 
cussions arise from the illustration and 
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details even to the extent of planning 
for the garbage disposal unit creep into 
the framework plans. Everyone has a 
wonderful time with the discussion be- 
cause it is so easy to understand. Not 
to be outdone by our predecessors, and 
at the risk of being trite, we have given 
the framework story another slant. 
The frame suggests qualities such as 
strength, elasticity, resistance, and 
soundness. It may have beauty accord- 
ing to the design ability of the architect 
and the craftmanship of the carpenter. 
It would be rather difficult, however, to 
draw much comfort from the framework 
only. On a cold winter’s night with the 
wind blowing through the studs and up 
through the floor joists, and the rain 
coming down through the rafters, one 
would find it rather difficult to “cuddle 
up” to the framework even though it 
had enduring qualities. No part of the 
framework would offer the needed shelt- 
er, even though one moved from room 
to room. Now, if we add some shingles, 
some boards, and some plaster, and 
complete the job with the many con- 
trivances made especially for certain 
rooms, and add paint in appropriate 
color combinations, we may have a 
house. We are a little better off at this 
point; but if a family moves in, the 
house may become a home. The strength 
of the framework then serves a useful 
purpose. Of course the family could 
break out the windows, kick holes in 
the plaster, or wear tack shoes in the 
house; but another family might give 
the house a lot of tender loving care. 
To emphasize the point of the story, the 
strength and exactness of the framework 
does not serve a socially useful purpose 
until it gives warmth and shelter to a 
family. In order to achieve this ultimate 
purpose, the framework must exist in 
an enviroment different from that of its 
creation. It must be assumed that the 
framework rests on a sound foundation. 
This is taken to be self-evident, for who 
among us would question the basic 
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structure of education in California? 
If there is a parallel between the frame- 
work and the Framework it might be 
described in the following manner: 


Tue Framework Committee gave us a 
document containing all the desirable 
qualities of the framework. The strength 
and enduring qualities will not fail with 
time. It is dependable, consistent, and 
unquestionably sound. But that isn’t 
enough. It is rather likely that adminis- 
trative and supervisory groups through- 
out the entire educational structure of 
California will give the Framework 
rousing cheers. In effect, adding the 
boards, plaster, and paint to the frame- 
work. But that isn’t enough. The family 
of California teachers must move before 
the ultimate purpose of the Framework 
can be realized. 

So, as I said before, we are taking 
the Framework to the trade teachers. 
During the summer session of 1949, the 
Framework was included in the teacher 
training programs for trade and in- 
dustrial instructors. Each trade instruc- 
tor in the summer session received a 
copy of working draft number five of 
the Framework. Beginning in the fall 
of 1949 and continuing throughout the 
school year of 1949-1950, meetings of 
trade and industrial instructors were 
held for the purpose of discovering 
ways and means of implementing the 
Framework in the school shop. San 
Bernardino, Pasadena, Glendale, Los 
Angeles, Santa Monica, Long Beach, and 
San Diego were chosen as meeting places 
for the various groups of trade and 
industrial instructors. Some of the 
groups met as many as three tiems and, 
in all, 129 different trade instructors 
participated in the discussions. Indi- 
vidual study of the Framework preceded 
each discussion and many individual 
reports were made by teachers concern- 
ing specific implications of the Frame- 
work in shop work. 
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Ow May 6, 1950, an eight-hour work- 
shop for trade teachers was held at 
U.C.L.A. to consider further problems 
of implementing the Framework. Thirty 
trade teachers attended the workshop. 
The following problems were discussed 
by the group: 


1. What opportunities do we have to 
emphasize citizenship characteristics 
in trade classes ?. 


2.How can we assist the student to 
arrive at an understanding of his 
capacities? 

3. How do we give full measure of im- 
portance to human relations in trade 
classes? 


4. How do we put the objective of econ- 
nomic efficiency into action? 

5. What are the desirable qualities of 
the trade teachers? 

6. What are some of the problems to be 
solved in order to improve trade and 
industrial education? 


Many valuable contributions were 
made by members of the group. At 
times, pay dirt of exceptionally high 
quality was struck, indicating that the 
Framework was actually functioning on 
a “family” basis. 

On May 20, 1950, a second eight- 
hour workshop was held. Twenty trade 
teachers attended to consider the follow- 
ing problems: 


1. What opportunities do we provide in 
trade classes for experiences in cre- 
ative expression? 

2. What opportunities do we provide in 
trade classes for experiences in solv- 
ing the problems of group living? 

3. What goals or objectives should the 
trade teacher set up for himself in the 
conduct of his class? 


4. Prepare a list, in order of impor- 
tance, of factors that make for the 
success of a trade teacher. 
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Oynez of the difficulties encountered in 
such discussions is that of finding con- 
crete evidence that the factors listed for 
each problem actually do what teachers 
think they do. This is essential in a pro- 
gram which seeks to implement the 
Framework in the school shop. When 
the groups discussed citizenship in the 
school shop, some time was devoted to 
identification of characteristics of citi- 
zenship from the shop point of view, No 
attempt was made to identify all of the 
characteristics, but it was assumed that 
if trade teachers attempted to develop a 
sense of responsibility they would be on 
the right track of at least one character- 
istic of citizenship. But what does de- 
veloping a sense of responsibility mean 
in the school shop? It meant many 
things to the conference group. Some 
of the items selected at random from 
the list are as follows: 


1. Providing an opportunity for students 
to assume responsibility for the work 
of the shop. 

2. Planning group projects so that each 
member contributes toward the com- 
pleted shop project. 

3. Having students assume responsibility 
for the safekeeping of school supplies 
and equipment and the personal prop- 
erty of fellow students. 


Ar one point in the fifth working draft 
of the Framework a short discussion of 
“Experiences in Creative Expression” is 
found. It is difficult to find in the brief 
paragraphs anything that even remotely 
suggests that these experiences might 
also be enhanced in shop classes; how- 
ever, our enthusiasm was not dulled one 
bit. “Our Framework” makes an issue 
of the importance of creative expression 
in the educational program of Califor- 
nia. Upon careful examination, we found 
numerous opportunities for creative ex- 
pression in the shop. The shop exper- 
iences seem to reinforce other creative 
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experiences toward the further adjust- 
ment of the individual. 

In a similar manner, throughout the 
Framework we have studied the philo- 
sophy and have searched the shop pro- 
gram for evidences of the philosophy 
at work. At no time have we attempted 
to “rubber stamp” the Framework with 
the all too common, “Yes, we do that 
too.” We have tried to evaluate our 
teaching in terms of the Framework 
principles and to give increased impor- 
tance to other phases of the program 
without diminishing our interest in the 


skill which we also seek to develop. 

At some future date we hope to make 
our findings available to all those inter- 
ested in implementing the farmework. 
However, the report will in a sense be 
only a progress report, for this job has 
no end. During the school year of 1950- 
1951 we expect to continue our study 
with groups representing single trade 
fields. And, believe it or not, when we 
positively identify working evidence of 
the Framework, we intend to photo- 
graph the evidence. 





WHAT ARE YOU DOING WITH SLOW LEARNERS? 


: The January number is to be a symposium on modifications of cur- 
riculum and instruction to help the slow learners. Previous articles in 
the Journal have dealt with special methods of helping the slow reader, 
but we wish to give a comprehensive account of ways in which all 
phases of the curriculum have been adapted to serve better the needs 
and abilities of the pupils who find the verbalistic approach to learning 
extremely difficult. 

In order to make that issue most helpful, we need the cooperation 
of our readers, particularly in locating the schools and teachers who 
can make the best contributions. Do you know of someone who is 
doing outstanding work along this line in General Science, General 
Mathematics, Social Studies, Business Education, or Communications? 
Don’t let spurious modesty keep you from telling about your own un- 
usual success with slow groups. If in doubt about the value of your 
plan, send us an outline and brief description, and you will be told 
promptly whether a longer article is desired on that innovation. 

Manuscripts to be included in that number must reach our Editorial 
Office of the Journal, Education Building, Stanford, by December 15. 
Can you help us? 





Worry Is Just A Bad Habit 


Worry is a circle of inefficient thought whirling about a pivot of fear. To avoid 
it, decide whether the problem in hand is your business. If it is not, turn to some- 
thing that is. If it is your business, decide if it is your business now. If so, decide 
what is best done about it. If you know, get busy. If you don’t know, find out 
promptly. Do these things — then rest your case. More than that no man can do. 

— Dr. Rosert B. Marin 














Life Adjustment Education 
and the Framework 


HE Framework for Public Education 

in California is a subject of intensive 
study in many of the State’s school 
systems. This article will consider in 
detail, however, only one of the cur- 
rently active projects which are involv- 
ing a number of schools in cooperative 
endeavors to realize the objectives of 
the Framework. This one follows from 
the workshop on Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation for Youth held at Santa Barbara, 
June 19-29, 1950. A companion project 
already discussed in these columns is 
the undertaking of the public junior 
colleges in California to study general 
education; this likewise was introduced 
by a workshop at the University of Cal- 
ifornia last summer. A third effort is 
represented by the program of a com- 
mittee of the Division of Instruction, 
State Department of Education. For all 
of these the stage was set by the univer- 
sal acceptance of the Framework as it 
was developed over a period of three 
years in which the State Framework 
Committee was in existence as it labored 
to state the common agreements among 
the many and varied educational or- 
ganizations of the State. 


LIFE ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION 
IN CALIFORNIA 


Twenty-three high school districts 
were represented by thirteen district 
superintendents and twenty-eight vice- 
principals, teachers, counselors, and cur- 
riculum workers at a workshop on Life 
Adjustment Education for Youth held 
at Santa Barbara, June 19-29, 1950; 
under the joint sponsorship of the Cal- 
ifornia State Department of Education 
and the Extension Division, University 
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By FRANK B. LINDSAY 





@ The nation-wide movement under the 
name of Life Adjustment Education is es- 
sentially an effort to make more concrete 
and realistic the experiences of pupils in 
the schools, in relation to the actual needs 
of modern life. As such, its purposes are 
in complete harmony with the principles 
set forth in the Framework Report. It sup- 
plements the other approaches to the major 
problem of fulfilling more adequately the 
responsibilities resting upon the secondary 
schools. 

The leadership which Frank Lindsay 
has given to secondary education in Cali- 
fornia over an extended period of years 
is well known and warmly appreciated 
by teachers and administrators. He is 
Assistant Chief, Division of Instruction, 
State Department of Education. 





of California. In addition, members of 
curriculum staffs from two cities and 
four counties attended. M. Eugene 
Mushlitz, director of the workshop, and 
a staff of twenty consultants, of whom 
twelve were from the Division of In- 
struction, State Department of Educa- 
tion, were available to the workshop 
participants. 

At general sessions the workshop 
members considered five principal 
topics: 


1. The meaning of Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation for Youth. 

2. Work experience and student place- 
ment. 

3. What teachers need to know about 
their students. 

4. What teachers need to know about 
their communities. 

5. In-service education of teachers for 
the Life Adjustment program. 


By the conclusion of the workshop, 
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work-groups had reported how school 
districts may go about: 


1. Studying their students. 

2. Studying their communities. 

3. Finding job opportunities for stu- 
dents. 

4. Learning what attitudes and skills are 
wanted by employers for workers on 
the job. 

5. Organizing an effective and intensive 
program of in-service teacher educa- 
tion. 

6. Organizing to study present programs 
in terms of Life Adjustment Educa- 
tion. 


T we Santa Barbara workshop accepted 
the viewpoint of the National Commis- 
sion for Life Adjustment Education for 
Youth that the program is not to devise 
new statements of philosophy but rather 
to build upon those already stated a 
workable program of instruction adapt- 
ed to the needs of young people in our 
times. Life Adjustment Education 
should not be considered merely of con- 
cern to students not now served by 
college preparatory courses or voca- 
tional courses. It has significance for all 
students. It does not make an attack 
upon traditional subject matter as such, 
rather it insists that students be studied 
first and then what subject matter is 
suitable can be determined. A further 
purpose of Life Adjustment Education 
for Youth is not to make more work 
for overburdened teachers but to devise 
a program of learning that will make 
sense to young people and the public. 
California schools have long antici- 
pated many of the objectives of Life 
Adjustment Education. There have been 
numerous surveys of youth and occupa- 
tions, such as the one just completed at 
Chico State College, by the Kern Co- 
unty Union High School District, Mo- 
desto, San Francisco, and Stockton 
Cities, and the Tulare Union High 
School Study. Likewise, camping and 


outdoor education have been developed 
at San Diego and Long Beach. In the 
latter city consideration of family living 
from kindergarten to parenthood is 
now in process of development. In re- 
cent years in the San Joaquin Valley 
many schools have given intensive at- 
tention to health education. A very 
recent development is represented by the 
Workshop for Spanish-Speaking Per- 
sons at the University of Redlands this 
summer session. 

The program of Life Adjustment Ed- 
ucation has as wide an opportunity to 
serve young people as there are children 
and youth in the public schools. Last 
year in the regular schools of California 
there were enrolled from kindergarten 
through grade fourteen: 1,660,117. Of 
these 1,106,274 were in elementary 
schools, and 483,947 were in junior 
high schools, senior high schools, and 
four-year high schools. In junior col- 
leges there were 69,896. 


Bor many young people leave school, 
especially high school, as soon as they 
are free from the compulsion of law to 
continue in attendance. A study of drop- 
outs in the San Francisco schools has 
revealed that one-third of the students 
who enter grade nine do not graduate. 
In Los Angeles a 1946-1947 study show- 
ed a drop-out as follows: the 11th grade 
contained 25 per cent less students than 
the 10th grade; and the 12th grade, 
27 per cent fewer students than the 11th 
grade. Among the reasons which re- 
peatedly are given by students who have 
left school may be mentioned these: 
“Teachers didn’t pay me any attention,” 
“T couldn’t see any sense to what I was 
learning,” “I could learn more outside 
of school,” or “I got discouraged.” 
Perhaps the high school subjects 
which young people are customarily re- 
quired to study may yield some key to 
the tendency of many to leave before 
graduation. If the cause lies not in the 
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content of traditional courses, perhaps 
these need new treatment in presenta- 
tion to make them significant and intel- 
ligible to youth today. In 1946-1947 
there were 380,876 students in Cal- 
ifornia high schools and junior colleges. 
Enrollments in classes of physical edu- 
cation totaled 14 per cent of all class 
enrollments. In vocational training 
courses they totaled 19 per cent; in 
business education courses, 8 per cent. 
The percentages of class enrollments 
were: for English, 17 per cent; foreign 
languages, 4 per cent; mathematics, 10 
per cent; social sciences, 15 per cent, 
sciences, 7 per cent; and music, 6 per 
cent. If we exclude physical education, 
special education, and vocational train- 
ing courses and consider the 59 per cent 
of total enrollments as a new 100 per 
cent, we then find that English class en- 
rollments total 28 per cent; social sci- 
ences, 26 per cent; mathematics, 17 per 
cent; sciences, 12 per cent; foreign lan- 
guages, 6.8 per cent; and music, 10 
per cent. 

Many customary practices of high 
schools have survived beyond the day 
of their usefullness. Among these must 
be considered the rigid schedule of 
daily class periods which forces instruc- 
tion to be piecemeal and disconnected. 
The teacher is forced to concern herself 
with limited and specific subject matter. 
There is no time given for guidance and 
remedial teaching. Mastery of the fund- 
amentals suffers, and to all of this is 
added, a system of grading by meaning- 
less marks of percentages or letters. It 
is left to extra-class activities to chal- 
lenge the interest and initiative of stu- 
dents. Then students of high ability are 
forced into sequences of academic sub- 
jects which deny them opportunity to 
pursue their special individual academic 
interests. They are, likewise, denied op- 
portunity to develop themselves by par- 
ticipation in student affairs and the 
others are robbed of their potential 
contributions. Those who are not aca- 
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demically inclined gain practice in get- 
ting by and operating in defiance of 
faculty displeasure. It is well to re- 
member the comment of President Con- 
ant of Harvard who said: “A curricu- 
lum which is satisfactory for one group 
may be very unsuitable for students in 
another community. The difference is 
not due to intellectual discrepancies but 
to the social situation, the local com- 
munity which includes parents and 
students.” 


I 1s with all of these items that the 
workshop on Life Adjustment Educa- 
tion was concerned. The purpose of this 
workshop was to work out in detail the 
techniques through which teachers and 
schools may come to know their stu- 
dents and communities and with them 
to devise a program of education that 
makes sense and meets the needs of the 
students who are now in our public 
schools. 

Only illustrations drawn from the 
work-group reports can be given here. 
After defining some principal character- 
istics of adolescents, a section concerned 
with the topic “How A School May Go 
About Studying Its Students” listed typ- 
ical problems of the age-group: 


1. Accepting one’s physique and mas- 
culine or feminine role in life. 

2. Accepting and being accepted by 
one’s age group. 

3. Becoming emancipated from parental 
control. 

4. Acquiring an adequate understanding 
of physical and social sciences. 

5. Selecting and preparing for a voca- 
tion. 

6. Acquiring skills and concepts neces- 
sary for good citizenship. 

7. Preparing for marriage and family 
life. 

8. Developing a philosophy of life. 


The group examined a number of 
instruments through which data about 
students is commonly recorded. The 
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educational history of a student and 
his mental and physical endowments 
can be obtained from the usual office 
and health records, especially if marks 
in subjects have been supplemented by 
the use of intelligence and achievement 
tests. For determining a student’s social 
and personal experience, his special in- 
terests, and educational and vocational 
objectives other instruments are called 
for, notably tests of personal-social ad- 
justment, vocational interests and apti- 
tudes; rating scales of work habits and 
personal or social adjustment; autobi- 
ography, questionnaires, and personal 
interview with counselors. Special de- 
vices such as the sociogram and psy- 
chodrama, as well as teacher observa- 
tions may also prove useful. The essen- 
tial point is that the data for a class 
be considered by a faculty and the 
indications acted upon. 


Avoruer work-group concerned itself 
with the means by which a faculty may 
have time and energy to acquaint itself 
with its students. Under a heading, “Pro- 
vision of teacher time for curriculum 
planning,” there were recommended: 


1. Minimum day at stated intervals, all 
teachers to spend the time made 
available for planning. 

2. Substitutes to be hired to release reg- 
ular teachers for curriculum planning. 

3. All teachers released full day in 
smaller schools for curriculum plan- 
ning. 

4. Release of teachers up to half-time to 
edit faculty contributions. 


Other items included recommenda- 
tions of class size and teacher load and 
provision for teaching demonstrations 
and inter-school visitations: 

Establishing fair class size and teacher load: 


1. Recognition of extra-class activities as part 
of teacher load. 

2. Provision of adequate clerical help from 
central office. 

3.Number of preparations required from 
teacher planned carefully and kept at a 
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minimum, with special consideration for the 
new teacher. 

4. Getting a faculty committee to study a 
teacher-load formula. 


Providing teaching demonstrations and inter- 

school visitations: 

1. General visiting day for full staff, with care- 
ful designation of school and class to be 
visited and with provision for reports on re- 
turn. 

2. Use of reports from faculty sent to regional, 
state, and national meetings. 

3. Participation in administrative meetings by 
teachers for discussion of problems. 


Among the many suggestions sub- 
mitted by this work-group certain others 
deserve notice: 


Policies regarding home study: 

1. Home study committee of pupils, parents, 
and faculty to be set up to determine pol- 
icies and coordinate the kind, amount, and 
time of home study. 

2. Utilization of home study program to pro- 
vide for individual differences. 

3. Utilization of home study time to integrate 
school and community activities and to en- 
rich individual experiences. 

Programming: 

1.A definite block of time for common core 
requirements at every level. 

2. Further time allowed for special learnings. 

3. Learning activities planned to make maxi- 
mum use of school plant. 


Length of courses and number of days per 

week: 

1.Schools urged to depart freely from the 
usual semester long, five day per week 
schedule when such procedure will facili- 
tate the achievement of the purposes of edu- 
cation for life adjustment. Some possibili- 
ties: 

a. Numerous units within the semester per- 
iod under the same or different teachers, 
e.£., 

(1) Driver education a unit 
studies. 

(2) First aid a unit in science. 

(3) Orientation and safety education units 
in social studies. 

(4) Vocational guidance a unit in Eng- 
lish. 

b. Cooperative planning between pupils and 
teachers on problems of integrating learn- 
ing experiences. 

Correlation and integration of subjects: 

1. English and social studies to be combined, 
especially in early years of high school. 

2. Problem solving techniques to be used in 
learning experiences. 


in social 
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3. All learning experiences in all areas to be 
correlated and integrated as closely as pos- 
sible throughout elementary and secondary 
education-vertical and horizontal planning. 


4. All training of teachers to be pointed to- 
ward education for life adjustment. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Tue activities represented by the Life 
Adjustment Education program, which 
have been presented in some detail, 
constitute one phase of a total program 
of curriculum improvement. In line 
with its policy of vigorous support to 
the Framework Committee during the 
extended task of formulating the basic 
principles of common agreement for 
curriculum study, the State Department 
of Education is vitally concerned with 
the success of various projects now un- 
der way designed to further the purposes 
set forth in the Framework Report. 
Among these, the study of general edu- 
cation in the junior college commands 
great interest on the part of the State 
Department of Education because it is 
seen as a continuance and further reali- 
zation of the cooperative endeavors of 
the state junior college association and 
the Department over many years. Since 
1907 when the California State Legis- 
latuer authorized high school districts 
to provide post-graduate courses equiv- 
alent to offerings in the lower divison 
of the State University, the Department 
has had responsibilities to assist districts 
continuously to improve curriculum of- 
ferings, instructional practices, and the 
education of teachers to perform these 
services for post-high school youth and 
adults. Additional legislation in 1917 
recognized the obligation of junior col- 
leges to serve youth in such fields as 
agriculture, business, hame-making, in- 
dustrial arts, and music. With the pas- 
sage of the 1921 law providing for the 
formation of junior college districts the 
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community college with region-wide in- 
fluence became a fact. The Education 
Code requires the State Board of Edu- 
cation to approve the couhses of study 
prepared under direction of the govern- 
ing boards of districts maintaining 
junior colleges and further to adopt 
rules and regulations fixing minimum 
standards for accredited junior colleges. 

With respect to Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation for Youth the State Department 
of Education has assumed a direct re- 
sponsibility only initially performed by 
its sponsorship of the Santa Barbara 
workshop. A committee of the Division 
of Instruction has received instructions 
this year to prepare and distribute a 
discussion manual to help high school 
principals and faculty leaders to organ- 
ize their schools for effective curriculum 
development. This year also the October 
reports from high school principals are 
being utilized to secure detailed de- 
scriptions of promising practices with 
respect to work experience, training for 
citizenship, programs of student body 
government and activities, provisions 
for better transition of elementary 
school graduates into high school, ac- 
commodation of slow learners and re- 
tarded pupils, and curriculum planning 
in partnership with their communities. 

Public education has many friends. 
But educators have sometimes left their 
friends without the facts of modern 
public education with which to answer 
the perennial critics of any system of 
free tax-supported schools which try to 
provide opportunity for all youth. It is 
a responsibility of the State Department 
of Education and district superinten- 
dents to inform the public what is going 
on in the schools. The truth is, of course, 
that California’s public high schools 
neither operate in blind devotion to 
antiquated curricula nor restrict their 
efforts to preparation of all students for 
college admission. So the Division of 
Instruction has set out to learn the facts 
of the matter. 


Program 


een we can discuss a program of 
Life Adjustment Education, we must 
first consider some of the background 
thinking from which this idea has come. 

Dr. Prosser, out of whose resolution 
this movement has grown, stated that 
the High Schools were doing a reason- 
ably good job of preparing 20 per cent 
of our youth for entrance to college, and 
likewise a reasonably good job of pre- 
paring another 20 per cent for entrance 
into the skilled occupations. He ex- 
pressed the opinion, however, that the 
secondary schools were neglecting the 
remaining 60 per cent of those enrolled 
in the sechools. This group has been re- 
ferred to as the “neglected majority” or 
“the lost 60 per cent.” 

Whether we agree or disagree with 
Dr. Prossner’s estimate of percentages is 
beside the point. The crux of the matter 
is that there is a growing acceptance of 
the fact that the High School program 
of studies is not meeting the needs of 
“all the boys and girls” who enter our 
schools. 

With the increasing complexity of our 
society, it becomes more and more ap- 
parent that “without high school educa- 
tion, youth are very likely, indeed, to be 
deficient in any true understanding of 
what we call the American way of life.” 
Furthermore, “the logical test of a peo- 
ple’s capacity for self government is its 
level of education.” * Yet, in spite of this 
generally accepted requisite, critics of 
our secondary schools point to statistics 
which indicate that 75 per cent of our 
adult citizens never completed high 
school and even now 44 per cent of our 
youth who enter high school never com- 
plete it. 


2. am from Washington Post, (D.C.), March 





Launching A Life Adjustment 





By DONALD H. McINTOSH 





@ This report of curriculum revision in 
the Colton High School emphasizes and 
illustrates the crucial importance of pre- 
liminary steps. There must be common 
recognition of need and common accep- 
tance of purposes before changes can be 
wisely attempted. The faculty of this 
school decided that the purposes set forth 
in the Framework could best be served 
by a focus on Life Adjustment Education. 

The author, Donald McIntosh, is princi- 
pal of the Colton High School. He relates 
how the staff there approached the task 
of giving the curriculum real meaning for 
the pupils. Next month the Journal will 
carry articles by three instructors in this 
school describing some resultant changes 
that were made in the areas of commun- 
ications, orientation, and social studies. 





When I first heard the name Life 
Adjustment Education as applied to this 
program, my reaction was similar, no 
doubt, to that of many others. I thought 
—here we go again, another denizen 
from the wilds of Educational Philoso- 
phy has been added to the Educational 
Merry-go-round and will be ridden with 
great zeal and much gusto for a year or 
two, and then as the paint and gilt wears 
off, it too, will be relegated to the Edu- 
cational morgue, along with the other 
movements of the past. 


A ratuer careful study of the program 
proposed will convince the most skep- 
tical that such snap judgment is wrong. 
Instead of another Educational Beast 
“wonderfully and fearfully made” but 
impossible to apply to the practical 
problems of school organizations, we 
have found it embodies the fundamental 
principles of education in a democracy. 
We have heard the remark, over and 
over again, “it has nothing new to offer 
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in the field of Educational Philosophy, 
in the statement of objectives, nor in the 
listing of imperative needs.” All this is 
true. Life Adjustment Education “recog- 
nizes all that has been done in the past, 
but it has given a new impetus to these 
by pointing out a new direction of 
movement,” that is, a careful study by 
the school, of the community and the 
needs of the youth in that community, 
accompanied by a sincere effort to meet 
those needs. Each school in each com- 
munity is the core, and the program is 
planned for the needs of the boys and 
girls of that community. Because of this 
fact, a program which has proven suc- 
cessful in meeting the needs of one com- 
munity should not be picked up bodily 
and “plunked” down on another school 
in a different area. This program is not 
an educational straight jacket, but 
rather a changeable and dynamic means 
to an end. 

A program of Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation is based on the following tenets: 


1.A knowledge and understanding of 
the students, their needs, their abili- 
ties, their interests and ambitions. 

2.A knowledge and understanding of 
the community; a willingness on the 
part of the school to accept responsi- 
bility for community leadership; a 
willingness to bring the community 
into the planning of the school; a 
program of community relations 
through which the community is kept 
informed concerning the school pro- 
gram. 

3. A Faculty ready to accept the philoso- 
phy of Life Adjustment in their think- 
ing and willing to apply that philoso- 
phy in their classes, focusing atten- 
tion upon the learner rather than 
upon subject matter. 


In implementing the program, first 
consideration must be given to the 
Faculty. They must be sold on the idea 
or it is doomed to failure from the start. 
They must understand that this is some- 
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thing they must work out individually 
and as a group, that it is not handed 
down ready made by some branch of 
the administration. As in most school 
systems we found many of our teachers, 
while well trained in methodology, or- 
ganization and mastery of subject mat- 
ter, were not prepared to be especially 
concerned with the individual differ- 
ences, the learning problems and the 
“srowing up” problem of the adoles- 
cent. These things were not their con- 
cern, but were to be referred to the 
Counselors. 

To get over this hurdle calls for a pro- 
gram of in-service training. We have 
used the regular Faculty meetings and 
the pre-school institute for such training. 


Orr Faculty meetings are rather 
unique. We needed time for this pro- 
gram of training if we were to achieve 
the success desired, and we wanted a 
time of day when the entire Faculty 
could be present. So for a number of 
years we met at five o’clock in the eve- 
ning, had dinner together, and followed 
up with the business meeting. Recently, 
we decided that our program had de- 
veloped to a point where it could, with 
justification, become part of the regular 
school day. We presented this proposi- 
tion to the Board of Trustees: 


1. That on the day of Faculty meetings 
the school operate on a minimum day. 

2. That at one o’clock all members of 
the Faculty come together for a 
luncheon, prepared by the Home Eco- 
nomics Department. 

3. That Faculty meeting be called to 
order at 1:45 p.m. and continue until 
4:00 p.m. 

4. That a planned program of teacher 
orientation be developed for each 
meeting. 


The Board gave unanimous endorsement 
to the idea. 
Our meetings last year were organ- 
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ized around the theme — “Understand- 
ing the Adolescent” 

(1) Physical characteristics. 

(2) Mental characteristics. 

(3) Moral and spiritual values. 

(4) Personality and social problems. 

(5) Hygiene of adolescence. 

(6) Adolescent behavior patterns. 


Orr speakers and consultants were 
specialists in their fields. Invited to par- 
ticipate were a Doctor, a Psychiatrist, a 
Juvenile Court Judge, a Minister, a 
Specialist in Physical Education, and a 
Specialist in Guidance. When our year 
was over, we had a fair idea concerning 
the material with which we work and 
the whys and wherefores of many of our 
problems. 

Plans for faculty meetings this year 
include a series of programs arranged 
with well known speakers who are con- 
sidered authorities in their fields, and 
whose topics cover problems we as a 
group need help in analyzing. The first 
of these will bring to us Dr. Donald 
McNassar of the Claremont Graduate 
School who will discuss “The Role of a 
Mature Leader in the School.” A second 
speaker in the series will lead the Fac- 
ulty in considering these questions: (1) 
What makes a good school? (2) How 
can I work most effectively in this 
group; and (3) What is good group 
leadership ? 

After these preliminary “shake-down” 
meetings, helpful, we hope, in molding 
the group and its thinking into an in- 
tegrated work unit, the next several 
discussions will be concerned with 
phases of the Framework statement of 
Life Adjustment Education. It has been 
arranged that speakers will present in- 
formation on the importance of Family 
Life Education, the Educational Impli- 
cations of the Atomic Age, and like 
subjects. 

We are fortunate in having a school 
Board whose attitude at all times is one 
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of complete cooperation, understanding 
of our faculty problems and needs, and 
a sincere interest in our work. There- 
fore, when we discussed with them the 
proposal of securing outstanding speak- 
ers for our professional growth via fac- 
ulty meetings, their immediate response 
was favorable. Furthermore it is only 
because of their willingness to finance 
this type of program that it can be car- 
ried out. 


Tus year’s pre-school institute, of three 
days and seven meetings, was organized 
around the question — “What the Sec- 
ondary School Teacher Should Know 
About the Elementary School Work”; 
in the fields of arithmetic, language 
arts, social studies, etc. Specialists in 
the field of elementary education were 
called in to lead our discussions. The 
final session, held in the evening, was 
devoted to a discussion of the question 
— “What the Community Expects of Its 
High School.” Seven men and women 
community leaders in business, industry 
and professions, made up the panel. 
Needless to say we “got an ear full.” 

A series of social activities are also a 
part of this pre-school program. These 
are held for the purpose of introducing 
the new members of the staff as well as 
developing a feeling of friendship and 
comradeship throughout the entire staff. 
A breakfast prepared and served by the 
administration to the entire staff opens 
the institute. At noon the second day, 
the staff is served a luncheon by the 
officers of the High School unit of the 
P.T.A. The final social event of the in- 
stitute consists of a picnic, sponsored by 
the Teachers Club, with new teachers as 
special guests. Here the families of the 
staff have an opportunity to become 
acquainted. 

The next step is “know your pupils.” 
We make an effort to know as much as 
possible about each incoming student. 
We have his scores on the usual tests; 
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achievement, mental ability, diagnostic 
and, if indicated, some special tests. 

The cumulative folder for each enter- 
ing 9th grader is sent up from the ele- 
mentary schools and becomes a part of 
his high school record. The 8th grade 
teachers are invited to meet with the 
members of the High School staff who 
will handle 9th grade classes. Held in 
the evening, as a dinner meeting, the 
teachers have time to discuss special 
phases of their work, as well as indivi- 
dual children who may need special at- 
tention. A complete health examination 
is given all students in the ninth and 
eleventh years. Clinical help is made 
available to those special cases, after a 
conference with the parents. 


In ADDITION to information pertaining 
to the mental ability, skills, habits, and 
physical condition of the boys and girls, 
we also need to know something of his 
interests and ambitions. Soon after en- 
tering high school in the fall, each 9th 
grader fills out a general information 
form, writes an autobiography and fills 
out a vocational interest inventory. In- 
formation gathered from these forms is 
used by the teachers of the Orientation 
classes, in their unit on Occupations. 
Books on occupations, occupational 
monographs and other written materials 
are read and this printed information is 
supplemented by outside speakers who 
represent various major occupations of 
this locality. 

In order to orient the 9th grader in 
his new environment and also to get to 
know him better, we have set up this 
program which for lack of a better name 
we call Orientation. It is a required 
freshman course and is taken in lieu of 
a study hall. No set course of study is 
followed, no outside assignments are 
made, and no grades are given. Occupa- 
tions, social attitudes, school policies, 
moral issues, individual responsibility 
in a democratic society, etc., are all dis- 


cussed and thinking directed. 
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During his high school career the stu- 
dent will have added to his permanent 
record file the Cleeton Occupational 
Interest Survey, the Kuder Preference 
Record, the New York Rating Scale for 
School Habits, the results of certain 
diagnostic and aptitude tests, as well as 
anecdotal notes supplied by his class 
teachers. 


Dunne his Senior year the student has 
an opportunity to participate in our 
Career or Vocational planning program. 
For several years we set up a Career 
Day, divided the class into interest 
groups, and had outside speakers 
brought to the students at the school. 
This plan has its merits, but does not, 
we believe, completely meet the need. 
We now use the field trips and take our 
groups directly into the field of the oc- 
cupation to be discussed. The student is 
assigned to groups on the basis of in- 
formation taken from the material in 
his cumulative folder, as well as his in- 
dicated preference on a vocational ques- 
tionnaire listing the various proposed 
occupational trips. 

The student carries with him on his 
trip a listing of various items for his 
investigation; such things as prepara- 
tion required, possibility for advance- 
ment, hazards, union affiliation and 
many other elements of job analysis are 
listed for discussion with the man on 
the job. The trip affords an opportunity 
to see the worker at work on specific 
tasks and under regular working condi- 
tions. In many cases, illusions of gran- 
deur and delusions of romance regard- 
ing certain occupations are eliminated. 

By means of this visit to the plant or 
office the boys or girls are acquainted 
with the job opportunities and the op- 
portunity of the job within the local 
area. They learn directly from the em- 
ployer, as well as the employee, what 
qualifications and training are neces- 
sary for the job. A member of the 
Faculty, drawn from some department 


or 
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whose field of study is nearest the oc- 
cupation to be studied, accompanies 
each group on its trip. 

Yes! it disrupts “the academic pro- 
gram.” It costs money for transporta- 
tion, and it takes a lot of detailed plan- 
ning. But our experience has proved 
such a program pays off in education 
for life adjustment. 

During the year some forty such vis- 
its have been made. One trip, a five- 
hundred mile, three-day trip to Hoover 
Dam was made by a group of boys from 
the Electricity and Machine shops. 


So MUCH for knowing our students who 
are still with us. In order to learn some- 
thing as to the effectiveness of our 
school program, as measured by the 
judgment of our graduates, we have in- 
stituted and have under way a study of 
the graduates of our school for the past 
ten years. 

We are asking them to tell us in the 
light of their experience, wherein we 
failed to give them the training they 
needed, as well as where they felt our 
program was strong. (If you haven't 
tried this you’re due for an eye opener.) 
Many modifications in our school offer- 
ings will, no doubt, result from this 
survey. 

What about the curriculum? A pro- 
gram for Life Adjustment Education 
does not call for a complete revolution 
in the course offerings of the school. It 
does, however, point the way for some 
adjustments, and it does seek to fit the 
curriculum to the needs of the student 
—not the student to a fixed and in- 
flexible course of study. 

We section on the basis of ability 
grouping. We do it openly, without 
apology, and we believe, with justifica- 
tion. Our English sections range from 
retarded slow learners to a highly select 
academic group. To our way of thinking 
based on our experience, it is not fair 
to either the individual, the student, the 
class or the teacher, to place a student 


with the reading ability of a second or 
third grader in a class geared to the 
ability of those of the eleventh to four- 
teenth grades. 

We section in Social Studies, English, 
Mathematics, Languages, and Science. 
Our sectioning, however, is flexible. A 
student may be in a slow section in 
Mathematics, but in a fast section of 
English; he may not be able to do 
Physics, but may be a whiz in Lan- 
guages. We do find such people, not 
only in school, but in every day life. 


We nave a few ungraded classes in 
English and Science. For these classes 
their study materials consist of elemen- 
tary texts on a grade level of the pupil: 
also included are many unorthodox 
materials such as — truck drivers’ mag- 
azines, sports magazines, trade journals 
and house organs. All of the instruction- 
al material is written in a style accep- 
table to the ordinary working man. We 
do not hold that all instructional mate- 
rial must fit the cultural pattern of our 
own intellectual background. It is only 
necessary that it serve as a stimulus to 
learning, through its interest appeal to 
the boy or girl. 

We must prepare ten to fifteen per- 
cent of our students to meet college en- 
trance requirements. The University has 
set up a pattern of courses which they 
feel will best fit the student for success- 
ful college work. We have our college 
preparatory courses which fulfill college 
entrance requirements quite satisfac- 
torily, according to reports received on 
our graduates at various schools of 
higher learning. We also have another 
group of students of about the same 
percentage who are in our vocational 
programs. State and Federal agencies 
have set up certain standards for these 
fields which we must meet. 

A program of Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation does not require that we gear our 
school to those students who are outside 
these two brackets, but rather that our 
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offerings take care equally well of stu- 
dents in all three groups, whether Col- 
lege Prep, Vocational or General edu- 
cation. 

We must be prepared to take all the 
children from our community and be 
prepared to offer them the opportunity 
to develop their skills and abilities to 
the fullest extent of their capacities. 


No LONGER do we have teachers gnash- 
ing their teeth and demanding that we 
remove that so-and-so from their classes. 
We still have a very few teachers who 
feel that their time and training is be- 
ing wasted when assigned a section of 
slow learners. More and more the mem- 
bers of the staff are accepting the fact 
that the ability of each child is no virtue 
nor fault of his own, nor the fault of the 
elementary teacher, if he lacks a foun- 
dation for academic learning. 

Each child is an American citizen 
and has a just claim to a share in his 
American heritage and conversely the 
American public has a right to expect 
that the school, which it supports, will 
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turn out citizens prepared to take their 
place in a democratic society. 

If this program is to succeed there 
must be developed a climate of material 
respect and confidence between teacher 
and pupil. The teacher must be sold on 
the idea and accept the challenge will- 
ingly and not as just another assigned 
task. 

As in every other situation pertaining 
to the teaching program of the school, 
the first and last consideration is the 
teacher-pupil relationship. 

Early in our work with this program, 
as stated previously, we found that these 
attempts at meeting the needs of each 
pupil became an evolving and dynamic 
process. Much that we have tried has 
been discarded, much that we are doing 
is, no doubt, being done more success- 
fully in other schools. The test for any 
variation in curriculum is, we believe, 
the extent to which that variant serves 
the child within his community. Only in 
so far as we educators are willing to 
submit both ourselves and the curricu- 
lum to this test, can we implement the 
principles of Life Adjustment Education. 


Oral Communication 


As a service to schools concerned with the problems involved in the teaching 
of oral communication, a list of consultants and speakers who are working in the 
speech field has been compiled by the Committee on Speech of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. Consent has been secured from these teachers, 
according to Miss Margaret Painter, committee chairman, to serve as their duties 
permit at workshops, teachers’ institutes, and other professional meetings held in 
their regions. In most instances these teachers are available for expenses and a 


nominal fee. 


Although not all sections of the country are yet represented on the list of 
speakers, the number of available teachers in California is large, the committee 
reports, and many school administrators have been supplied with lists. Others who 
are planning programs dealing with speech problems may secure the names of 
speakers from any member of the Speech Committee, who will be glad to suggest 
those who have had experience in the particular phase of speech education under 


consideration. 


Members of the English Council Speech Committee are: Dr. Harlan Adams, 
Chico State College, Chico, California; L. L. Brink, San Francisco State College, 
San Francisco, California; Miss Naomi Chase, Seattle Public Schools, Seattle, 
Washington; Miss Lois Dilley, West High School, Rockford, Illinois; Miss Inez 
Frost, Junior College, Hutchinson, Kansas; Harold Huseby, Ballard High School, 
Seattle, Washington; Dr. Magdalene Kramer, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City; Clarence Shoemaker, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, 
Indiana; and Miss Margaret Painter, 1009 Alice Street, Modesto, California, 


chairman. 
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— is confronted today with 
one of the most opportune moments 
in civilized history for assuming the in- 
itiative in the construction of an endur- 
ing world peace. Twice before in the 
last half-century we have been offered a 
similar opportunity. Both time we have 
failed. The tragedy of failing lies not so 
much in failure itself; it lies in a repe- 
tition of the same sort of mistakes, in an 
inabiilty to profit from error. We need 
hindsight as well as foresight. If we are 
to engage seriously in the sober busi- 
ness of establishing a world of friendly 
and mutually respecting nations, it be- 
hooves us to take stock of what course 
we have been following, of our present 
policy, and of our future intentions. If 
our thinking has been muddled, it is be- 
cause our training and experience have 
not equipped us to think critically about 
the problems of democracy as they re- 
late to world affairs. This is but another 
way of saying that somewhere education 
has fallen short of fulfilling its obliga- 
tion to clarify the meaning of the demo- 
cratic ideal. 


Our great opportunity and our heavy 
responsibility comes from our leader- 
ship in the group of free nations. That 
leadership must go beyondthe necessary 
safe-guard of military power. It must 
help promote and make clear the funda- 
mental concepts of genuine democracy 
as the basis of permanent peace. It is 
true that out of the need for a world 
organization to which political and ter- 
ritorial disputes could be submitted for 
arbitration the United Nations was born. 
UNESCO was another step in the di- 
rection of establishing understanding 
among varying cultural ideologies for 
the purpose of cooperation and fellow- 
ship among nations. The United Na- 
tions has not had smooth sailing; but 


By FREDERICK C. NEFF 





@ At this time of crisis, our nation is in 
its worst period of confusion and muddled 
thinking. It appears in wild accusations, 
mutual suspicion and distrust, and lack of 
faith in our free institutions and traditions. 
It appears in the grim but contradictory 
attitudes toward the international situa- 
tion and our duties there. There seems 
urgent need for education to make a cou- 
rageous pronouncement regarding its own 
obligations and functions in helping to 
bring clarity out of this confusion. 

Dr. Frederick Neff has undertaken the 
task of identifying the causes of this con- 
fusion, and of indicating what education 
must do to strengthen the foundations of 
a free society. Some readers will be dis- 
turbed by his bold indictments, but his 
challenge helps to clear the murky air. 
Dr Neff is a member of the faculty of 
Occidental College, and has been a previ- 
ous contributor to the Journal. 





at least it has kept a semblance of in- 
tegrity and power which augurs well 
for its future potential. 


T ue Korean crisis puts the United Na- 
tions to a supreme test. Uuon its con- 
certed and intelligent action depends its 
ultimate survival, both as a court of 
appeal and as a world power. Here, 
however, there is danger of mistaking 
a military or political victory for the 
answer to world conflict. The most we 
can hope to achieve thereby is another 
armed truce, and the state of world 
affairs is likely to remain pretty much 
as it was before. What is needed is 
some wholesale housecleaning in re- 
spect to our thinking about international 
affairs; specifically, the concept of de- 
mocracy is in need of an overhauling. 
In order to defend democracy and 
make it a really meaningful and func- 
tioning way of life, we must first be 
certain that we understand what it 
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means, what obligations it entails, and 
the social consequences to which it 
leads. In respect to clarifying the mean- 
ing of democracy our schools have 
missed the boat. In the face of the 
gravity of the problems besetting us, 
we cannot afford to have education as 
usual. It is high time we took inventory 
of our educational output and exam- 
ined some of the conflicts that threaten 
to destroy us. It is time that we issued 
an educational manifesto. 


We often pride ourselves on the fact 
that America consists in a mixture of 
nationalities, racial groups, and relig- 
ious creeds. We boast of our tolerance 
and our undestanding of conflicting and 
even inimical points of view. In so far 
as this is true, America would seem 
to consist in being no way of life at all, 
but, rather, in a conglomeration of vary- 
ing ways of life, each with its own 
special ends and ideals. We often de- 
fend this confused state of affairs by 
contending that this is what constitutes 
freedom. To explain away a lack of 
consistency or philosophic principle in 
terms of freedom is, to say the least, 
naive. It is to identify freedom merely 
with the removal of restrictions. To 
imply that men are made free by the 
simple process of removing all restraints 
is to invite chaos. Yet the average 
American still thinks in terms of lais- 
sez-faire political doctrines, and his con- 
cepts of democracy and freedom are 
often shaped accordingly. 


A distinguishing feature of any au- 
thoritarian system—political, economic, 
or religious—is that it delineates with 
startling clarity the ideology which it 
expounds. The Nazi of the thirties had 
little difficulty in enunciating his polit- 
ical credo. The communist and the fas- 
cist of today are equally clear in their 
beliefs. It is little wonder, therefore, 
that they often make excellent soldiers— 
they know precisely what it is that they 
are fighting for. 
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T ue same cannot always be said of the 
average American. Such slogans as ma- 
jority rule, equality of opportunity, and 
inalienable rights are nebulous gener- 
alities; they are poor substitutes for the 
staccato creeds of the dictators. The 
reason is not hard to find. It resides in 
the fact that democracy has never been 
permitted to emerge as a total way of 
life. To most of us even today democ- 
racy is still largely a political concept, 
a form of government, or an economic 
structure. It has yet to penetrate beyond 
its machinery and its framework. Few 
have explored the possibilities of the 
moral and ethical basis of democracy, 
rooted as they are in the soil of human 
experience. 

Our allegiances are mixed and con- 
fused. We believe in democracy and the 
scientific point of view, attempting at 
the same time to cling to ideas of the 
supernatural. We understand that truth 
is a relative term and that adherence to 
fixed principles of whatever sort com- 
mits us to eventual stagnation; we real- 
ize that this is a universe “with the lid 
off,” yet we subscribe to a notion of 
“eternal verities.” Much of the confu- 
sion of which we have been speaking 
can be laid at education’s door. For, 
while American education has done 
more for the masses of people than has 
any other educational system, it is fail- 
ing where it most needs to succeed, viz., 
in equipping the individual with a way 
of life or a moral creed which he can 
live by. 


lx seeKine a place to lodge his alle- 
giance man has for a long time looked 
to other worlds or to outside forces 
which he has tended to deify. Such an 
attitude has often been defended in 
terms of humility or self-effacement. But 
if we take a more sober look at this 
viewpoint we must realize that it leads 
inevitably to a perpetuation of depen- 
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dence upon some sort of cosmic plan 
or celestial blueprint. Such an attitude 
means that the assumption of responsi- 
bility for outcomes is perennially post- 
poned. It means an emphasis upon a 
sort of inexorable reality over which 
man has little or no control. Accord- 
ingly, a sort of insidious realism per- 
vades much of our educational philos- 
ophy. It is a realism which holds that 
outside forces control man’s destiny, 
and it leads inevitably to a policy of 
submission or appeasement. The schol- 
astic realist places these forces in the 
realm of the supernatural and would 
have us believe that most of what hap- 
pens is in accordance with divine plan. 
The materialistic realist adheres to the 
notion of inexorable natural forces 
which it is man’s good fortune to go 
along with or his downfall to go counter 
to. In either case, whether the super- 
natural or the natural be deified, the 
tendency is to surrender to the inevi- 
table and to console ourselves when 
something goes wrong by believing that 
there wasn’t much we could have done 
about it anyway. 

As a consequence, we have cultivated 
a reluctance to assume the initiative for 
social, political, economic and religious 
outcomes. Behind this attitude is a sub- 
conscious belief that the course of future 
events is largely predetermined, and 
that the most we can hope to do is to 
go along with an established order of 
things, accepting the bitter with the 
sweet. Instead of becoming informed 
and intelligent where governmental pol- 
icies are concerned, we have tended to 
“let George do it.” In matters of inter- 
national relations, “George” has often 
been embodied in enemy powers. But 
whether we subscribe to a doctrine of 
inevitability in matters of religion or 
politics, we are in effect surrendering 
our will and our initiative to something 
“out there” when we fail to assume 
responsibility for shaping up the sort of 
world that we should like to live in. An 


attempt to explain away our adversities 
as the will of the Lord or as cosmic 
plan is rationalization of the first order. 
Such an attitude is in reality merely a 
shifting of responsibility from the shoul- 
ders of man to some place where it 
doesn’t belong. So long as such a phi- 
losophy holds, the thinking powers of 
man will be enslaved in the toils of de- 
featism, and his thoughts and his actions 
will be limited accordingly. 


Tue muddiness of our thinking has 
caused us to become an easy prey to 
the engineering of pressure groups. 
There is a faction which holds that the 
present struggle is one between the 
godly and the ungodly — specifically, 
that it is a conflict between Catholicism 
and communism. There is another group 
which would have us believe that it is 
a struggle between communism and cap- 
italism. The only reason that such argu- 
ments get by is that we are confused. 
Almost any way of life or economic 
or religious system when set up as the 
arch enemy of communism seems at the 
moment acceptable. A long-range view 
of the matter might reveal that such a 
choice may simply be between the devil 
and the deep blue sea. In our more 
sober moments few of us would be 
willing to regard Catholicism, capital- 
ism, and democracy as synonymous. 

True, we whitewashed Russia in order 
to justify accepting her as a partner in 
the war against the Nazis. Communism, 
we thought, was not so bad, after all, 
when contrasted with Nazism. But let 
us today face the real issue and define 
it clearly. We are not fighting for cap- 
italism, or a partisan religious doctrine, 
or a brand of political creed. What we 
are fighting for is freedom, and any 
scheme or system which enslaves the 
minds of men is our enemy. 

It is precisely here, in clarifying the 
meaning of freedom, that American edu- 
cation has fallen down. Certainly, it is 
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not the business of education to pre- 
scribe with any finality what a person 
shall believe. Such a policy wolld be a 
direct violation of the democratic ideal. 
The point at which we have been guilty 
of hedging is in coming to grips with 
a clear-cut understanding of just what 
freedom is. We have talked about free- 
dom as though it were a nebulous term 
denoting complete liberation from re- 
sponsibility. We have gone so far as to 
regard the imposition of any sort of 
restraint as a violation of the principles 
of democracy. We have tended to re- 
gard freedom as something to be hand- 
ed down intact from generation to gen- 
eration, like a family heirloom. What 
we have failed to consider is that the 
significance of freedom is at all times 
proportionate to its applicability to pres- 
ent circumstances. It lacks significance 
as it remains a static concept, meaning- 
ful, perhaps, to some past generation, 
but without application to immediate 
situations. It would be well to remem- 
ber that the very purpose of free enter- 
prise and free communication should 
be for the reason of encouraging the 
emergence of a way of life compatible 
with such freedom, and one which at 
the same time recognizes legitimate re- 
straints necessary to safeguard the ideal 
of democracy. Such a conception of 
freedom should have the capacity or 
function of serving as an integrating 
principle for the guidance of thinking 
and for the direction of conduct. 


We uave been laboring under the 
delusion that education wholesale will 
somehow produce an intelligent citi- 
zenry. It has been supposed that wide 
reading will in and of itself result in 
an educated person. This has been the 
thesis of those who advocate the doc- 
trine of liberal education. It has been 
the argument of the classicists, the Aris- 
totelians, and the so-called fundamen- 
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talists. In such programs emphasis has 
been placed upon the “great books,” 
and attention has been focused almost 
exclusively upon the past. It has been 
held that only general intelligence can 
equip a person to deal adequately with 
any and all problems with which he is 
faced, and that general intelligence can 
be produced only through liberal edu- 
cation. Most research in factor analysis 
has revealed, however, that intelligence 
is usually specific rather than general, 
and any other concept comes precari- 
ously close to the substantive-mind the- 
ry, which we are supposed to have out- 
grown. It seems more reasonable to be- 
lieve that wholesale education can even- 
tuate in little more than an accumulated 
hodgepodge of isolated bits of informa- 
tion, with little meaning apart from 
themselves. 

Consider, on the other hand, the sig- 
nificance of, say, Plato’s Republic, when 
contrasted with the democratic way of 
life. In terms of American democracy, 
the Republic has much to commend it. 
Conversely, in many instances its com- 
patibility with the democratic ideal is 
highly questionable. It assumes signifi- 
cance to the extent that it throws light 
on present-day problems and _ possible 
solutions. But too often it has, like 
other “classics,” merely connoted a 
great book, familiarity with which was 
believed to mean an adornment to 
knowledge. The novels of Dostoevsky, 
like all novels, reflect a way of life, or 
the culture in which they were written. 
But their real significance is given point 
when they are related to the ideals of a 
free society. 


Waar is needed, if American educa- 
tion is to live up to the hopes and ideals 
in which it was conceived, is that it pro- 
vide opportunity for an evaluation of 
conflicting points of view in terms of a 
frame of reference. This means that the 
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concept of democracy must emerge as a 
distinctive way of life. The accumula- 
tion of polite knowledge connotes an 
aristocratic conception of education. It 
is no longer compatible with the demo- 
cratic ideal. This is not to say that a 
working knowledge of the past is un- 
essential to a solution of the problems 
of the present. But when the past be- 
comes a substitute for the present there 
is danger ahead. The thinking of bygone 
generations was properly intended for 
the problems of their age; it was not in- 
tended for all time to come. Basically, 
the issue is whether we are going to 
subscribe to the notion of a fixed, im- 
mutable world, or to the concept of a 
changing, dynamic universe, the poten- 
tialities for moral and social betterment 
of which are unlimited. 


The outlook is not unmitigatedly 
gloomy. There is real evidence to in- 
dicate that American education is at 
last waking up to the fact that it has a 
distinctive function in a democratic 
society. As various subject-matter areas 
become more and more related to and 
imbued with the spirit of the demo- 
cratic way of life they will take on new 
vitality and new purposiveness. The 
present world situation may be respon- 
sible for our awakening. Depressions 
and wars reflect lack of foresight and 
failure to consider and profit from the 
factors which contributed to produce 
them. But at least they serve to jar us 
from our intellectual complacency and 
cause us to think. If the Korean crisis 
can lead to a furtherance of interna- 
tional understanding and accord among 
the free nations of the world, it may be 
a blessing in disguise. It could easily be 
the deciding factor in whether aggres- 
sion shall be permitted to continue or 
be outlawed for a long time to come. 


But let us not again mistake military 
prowess for moral victory. Conflicts 
have never begun nor ended on a battle- 
field. Wars begin in the minds of men, 
and peace begins in their hearts. 


Prosasty the greatest foe of commun- 
ism is the free thinking of a free people. 
And the most essential agency for guar- 
anteeing such freedom is the public 
school. Democratic freedom, to be sure, 
needs to be implemented and supple- 
mented by the defenses necessary to en- 
sure its immediate survival. But military 
power is a buttress only and ought 
never to be mistaken for the power of 
free thought. The suppression of com- 
munists in our midst is a matter of ex- 
pediency. If we would secure an ulti- 
mate defense against communism, how- 
ever, we must continue to examine and 
reexamine our heritage of democracy, 
where we place our allegiance, and just 
what it is that we mean by freedom. 
For education this means the emergence 
of democracy as a distinctive ideology 
—a way of life which is something 
vastly more than just a political creed. 
If education is to serve well in this, its 
fighting hour, its chief obligation is to 
clarify the meaning of democracy and 
to point out that the present world con- 
flict is essentially a struggle between 
freedom and enslavement. A part of this 
task is the fostering of ability in critical 
thinking. This is a time when we shall 
be tempted to enter into strange pacts 
and questionable agreements. It is a 
time when partisan creeds and political 
ideologies will bid for power. For edu- 
cation, let this be a shining hour —a 
time of unrivaled insight into the needs 
of democracy — let it be a noble fight 
for the cause of freedom. 











Improvement Of Instruction 
In The High School 


ip SPITE of all the proposals made or 
tried out in recent years for the im- 
provement of the high school program, 
very few have succeeded in finding com- 
plete and effective adoption. It is the 
thesis of this article that were all of 
them by some great miracle to be sud- 
denly adopted, there is one and only one 
among them that would originate funda- 
mental improvement. That one is that 
present classroom instruction be almost 
completely reorganized. 

All other changes must await the de- 
mands of changed classroom instruction 
because classroom instruction is the 
fundamental process in the school. To 
superimpose external changes and let 
the classroom go on unaffected would 
only serve to perpetuate in new guise the 
source of most high school problems. 
Changes in classroom procedure must 
precede most other changes. Better in- 
struction would demand better build- 
ings. Better buildings would not elicit 
better instruction. A school might have 
the best building that money could buy 
but still have the same kind of class- 
room instruction it had in the old fire 
trap it displaced. The teacher would still 
need little more than a textbook and 
seats for the students. The old problems 
would persist because the old classroom 
procedures would persist. 

So it is with many other proposals, 
such as school-community planning, 
new marking systems, core curricula, 
special services, better equipment, vari- 
ous lengths of periods, more student 
government, more extra-class activities, 
and new courses. Better classroom in- 
struction would call for these things, but 
these things would not necessarily call 
for better classroom instruction. 
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By BEECHER HARRIS 





@ This vigorous statement of convictions 
comes from an experienced teacher and 
supervisor. It is his belief that all prog- 
ress in secondary education must begin 
with radical changes in instructional prac- 
tices. After indicating what these steps 
should be, he shows how these will in 
turn affect the teacher's personality, pro- 
fessional attitudes, and leadership. 

Beecher Harris has had extended and 
varied experience in California schools. 
After spending three years as teacher and 
three as principal of high schools in 
northern California, he served a period as 
an elementary principal in the Berkeley 
schools. For the past four years he has 
been on the supervisory staff of the 
Colusa County schools, first as Secondary 
Coordinator, and now as Director of Re- 
search and Guidance. 





Ir 1s quite likely, too, that some pro- 
posed changes would prove to be un- 
necessary or even undesirable after im- 
provements in the classroom had been 
made. One of these is segregation. This 
make-shift device is the antithesis of all 
modern philosophy. Another is the elab- 
orate systems of artificial rewards and 
punishments such as honor societies and 
lists, detention, merit systems, and rigid 
rules of conduct. Another is the great 
complexity of extra-class activities, 
which many authorities believe to be as 
important as classroom activities. Why 
can’t the classroom compete with activi- 
ties as a vital experience for youngsters? 
Still another is elaborate guidance serv- 
ices. It is the hope of guidance personnel 
to work themselves out of a job by get- 
ting good guidance practices into the 
classroom. Is it too much to expect that 
the student should find understanding, 
acceptance, counseling, and satisfaction 
of his interests in the classroom? Must 
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the classroom make the student feel it is 
nothing more than a dispenser of in- 
formation and a cold and disinterested 
dispenser at that? 

It is most difficult to effect changes in 
the classroom. Reasons are well known. 
Teachers went to traditional high 
schools. They received traditional train- 
ing in college. They encounter a tradi- 
tional program when they start out to 
teach. Unless they have absorbed mod- 
ern principles and possess the determin- 
ation to apply them, and unless they re- 
ceive strong support from their adminis- 
trators, they quickly drop into the com- 
fortable rut of tradition and there they 
successfully resist all attempts at dis- 
lodgement. They might be stimulated by 
supervision, but their administrators do 
not supply it and they soon become un- 
receptive to it. The administrators have 
had the same kind of training, and un- 
der the stress of administration and the 
inertia of their own contentment with 
the “status quo,” they ably aid and abet 
the teachers in their resistance to 
change. 


To THIS list, which anyone familiar 
with the problem could supplement “ad 
infinitum,” let there be added the diffi- 
culty which administrators and teach- 
ers find in accepting responsibility for 
behavior and instructional problems 
among their students. The tendency is to 
think in terms of blame and to place the 
blame on the student himself, the home, 
the elementary school, or elsewhere. This 
attitude manifestly erects a barrier in 
front of any possibility of self-criticism 
and hence self-improvement. 

Improvement of classroom instruc- 
tion, then, is primary to all other im- 
provements in the high school program. 
Changes which might constitute im- 
provements are here suggested. Just how 
they might be brought about is a diffi- 
cult question. One suggestion will be 
made at the close of this article. 
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Every teacher will first of all have to 
approach his task of improving his in- 
struction with certain guiding principles 
in mind. Among them are two of im- 
mediate application. 


1. The personality of the student is 
the basic concern of education and 
therefore of the teacher. Personality is 
the only thing sacred in the whole pic- 
ture. 


2. It is the teacher’s responsibility to 
interest and hold every student. The 
student never fails. The teacher, and 


hence the school, fails. 


These two principles will be the teach- 
er’s inevitable conclusion from his 
knowledge of the philosophy and sicence 
related to education. If he has not yet 
come to these two conclusions, there is 
need for staff conferences on policy. Let 
there be no mistake here, however; the 
administrator must look upon all as- 
pects of the school program as primarily 
extensions of the classroom and designed 
to carry out its purposes. The responsi- 
bility is certainly not the teacher’s alone. 


Aremptinc now to apply these two 
principles and all of the contributing 
and subsidiary principles, what will the 
teacher do? 

He will give complete emotional ac- 
ceptance to everyone in the class. Each 
student will feel welcome. He will feel 
that the teacher has a friendly and un- 
derstanding interest in him. And so it 
will be. The teacher will be friendly. 
He will be understanding. He will be in- 
terested. He will be glad that he is in a 
position to be of service to every student 
in the class, and every student will know 
it. The student will feel wanted. He will 
feel that he belongs, as far as that teach- 
er is concerned. No student will have 
any sense of rejection. 

The teacher will now want to know all 
that he can discover about each person 
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in the class. The list of facts that he can 
know is long. Some items will be difh- 
cult to get; but with the several avail- 
able classroom extensions such as rec- 
ords and other guidance services and 
the guidance practices he establishes in 
his own room, he will get them. He will 
get them in an orderly fashion so that 
he can use them, and he will keep them 
constantly before him. His daily class- 
room planning wil] start with planning 
for each student, not with the pages to 
cover or the work to be done. 


The teacher will want to know all that 
he can about each person because he is 
prepared to do something with the in- 
formation. He can and will actually do 
something in class or through other 
school agencies about Jack’s athletic 
skill. He can and will do something 
about Sam’s interest in homing pigeons, 
about Mary’s flair for design, about 
Alice’s jealousy of Mabel, about Wil- 
bur’s broken home, about Barbara’s 
hearing, about Mac’s ambition to play 
professional baseball, about George’s 
acne, about Tom’s social inadequacy, 
about Marjorie’s 1.Q. of 158, about 
Jim’s I.Q. of 70, about Pete’s tardiness, 
about Violet’s lack of personal care, 
about John’s poor grammar. His plan- 
ning will have to do with each trait, 
each problem, each asset, each liability 
that he can discover. 


Tue teacher will be prepared to do 
something about this information be- 
cause he will have cast aside the tradi- 
tional assignment-recitation procedure 
and will have adopted democratic, flex- 
ible, and psychologically sound pro- 
cedures instead. He will have thus placed 
himself in a position to meet the needs 
of individuals. Specifically, his pro- 
cedures will include: 

(a) Pupil participation in setting up 
goals and standards for the operation of 
the class, such as minor regulations, and 
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care and arrangement of physical prop- 
erties; 

(b) Pupil participation in planning 
content where content is variable and in 
planning activities related to content; 

(c) Differentiation of content and ac- 
tivities to meet the needs of individuals, 
realizing that in very few cases is con- 
tent necessarily fixed by law, university 
requirements, graduation requirements, 
textbook, or vocational requirements; 

(d) The use of a wide variety and a 
wide range of materials to increase the 
possibilities of matching materials to 
differences in abilities and interests; and 

(e) The use of many means of learn- 
ing in addition to reading such as ex- 
cursions, audio-visual materials, inter- 
views, graphic portrayal, dramatization, 
panel discussion, experience vocabular- 
ies, news-reporting, committee work, 
correlated art and shop work, small 
projects— in short, doing and first-hand 
experience of all kinds. 


Tue teacher will come to realize the im- 
portance of proper equipment and will 
not rest until he gets it. He will want 
flexible, movable seating, with an as- 
sortment of sizes. He will want plenty of 
display, shelving, table, and storage 
space; metal filing cabinets; access to 
art materials. The room will be acoustic- 
ally treated. The more nearly the light- 
ing, heating, and ventilation are to auto- 
matic, then the freer the teacher will be 
to concentrate on instruction. He will 
have access to an assortment of vases 
for flowers. He will have access to an 
assortment of flat pictures and mounted 
prints. He will have easy and quick 
access to audio-visual machines and a 
screen for use in his own room. He will 
have wall maps and globes. There will 
be a large Webster’s dictionary and sev- 
eral desk dictionaries in the room. With 
his room thus equipped, the teacher will 
feel that he has the physical tools at 
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hand and that the room can be made 
into an attractive, interesting, and use- 
ful laboratory. He will set to work 
secure in the knowledge that the com- 
munity has given him a good place to 
work and that he has been liberated 
from the cell-like environment which has 
served both to perpetuate the traditional 
program and to discourage improve- 
ment. 

The teacher will encounter one set of 
obstacles which he cannot surmount 
single-handedly, namely: grades, credits, 
graduation requirements, grade require- 
ments for athletic competition, honor 
lists, and similar accoutrement of the 
traditional program. He will not sacri- 
fice the welfare of his students for such 
artificial impedimenta. He will adapt to 
them as best he can. The inconsistencies 
between his program and these obstacles 
will become apparent so that his influ- 
ence added to that of all like himself 
will call for new methods of evaluation 
and advancement. 


Ovpr teacher will now have put himself 
in a position to deal with each indivi- 
dual with the friendly objectivity and 
skill becoming to a professional worker. 
He will be in complete control of him- 
self at all times. He will feel calm and 
confident at the realization that his 
every word and act are based upon 
sound principle and that tradition, pre- 
judice, and personal convenience play 
no part in his professional treatment of 
students. Perhaps our teacher’s ap- 
proach can now be described under four 
headings: 

(a) He hopes to help each student 
advance as far as possible in the achieve- 
ment of his own goals — goals which 
the teacher has helped him develop. 

(b) To do so, the teacher discards 
the traditional methods of assignment- 
recitation. He places his reliance instead 
upon setting the stage, upon environ- 
ment stimulation, upon the selection of 


meaningful and purposeful content. 
Familiar with much significant informa- 
tion about each individual, he is able 
to interest and hold him through indivi- 
dualized planning. He is able to adapt 
instruction to all levels and kinds of 
ability and interest. He has a construc- 
tive attack on behavior problems. 

(c) In planning how to deal with be- 
havior problems, he places his reliance 
first upon a healthy mental hygiene en- 
vironment. He then tries, secondly, to 
foresee and forestall behavior problems 
and to plan, on the basis of his knowl- 
edge about the individual, activities 
which will tend to help the individual 
work out his problem. He will carry on 
some counseling as it seems wise. Third, 
however, he will recognize his own lim- 
itations and will seek help from the 
principal, counselor or other appropriate 
person beyond the clasroom. In case he 
wishes to refer a student to one of 
these persons, he will do so upon a 
planned basis, i.e., the entire process will 
be agreed in advance and there will be a 
detailed follow-up between the adults 
concerned. 

(d) In dealing with the class as a 
whole and with individuals in the group 
and privately, he will endeavor to in- 
corporate in his attitude, behavior, and 
language those attributes which would 
be regarded as the best, professionally 
and socially. He would be friendly, 
courteous, sympathetic and just. He 
would never resort to threats, sarcasm, 
or ridicule. He would never be sus- 
picious or accusing in his attitude and 
language. He would not be easily of- 
fended. He would not feel it necessary 
to protect his own ego. His every word 
and act would be calculated, calculated 
on the basis of sound principle to bring 
about a healthy response from the in- 
dividual. 

Our teacher has now become a skilled 
craftsman, an artist. Every facet of 
schoolroom experience is a professional 
challenge to him. He feels competent 
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and confident in attacking every prob- 
lem. He has a high sense of satisfaction 
in his realization that he is making every 
student’s classroom experience the vital 
experience which it should be. 


Now our teacher will be ready for 
many of the other changes proposed for 
secondary education. He will feel a need 
for school-community planning. He will 
feel a need for different systems of eval- 
uation. He will make effective use of all 
special services. These things will mean 
something in his program. All proposals 
henceforth will be judged in terms of 
whether they do mean something in his 
program. 

How might these changes be brought 
about? It was stated earlier that one 
suggestion would be made at the close 
of this article. The suggestion is that 
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the initiative lies with the administrator. 
A teacher’s enthusiasm can soon be 
blunted by an unenthusiastic adminis- 
trator. The public cannot be expected to 
know modern educational philosophy 
and psychology. Services supplied by 
the city or county superintendent or by 
the state department can get only as 
far as the administrator will let them 
get. He himself is the only one who can 
liberate the teacher who wishes to im- 
prove or supply the supervision that 
will lead the teacher to improve. 
Wherever the initiative lies, proposals 
for improvement of the high school pro- 
gram can mean little even if adopted 
unless, as this article contends, a more 
fundamental improvement is made. The 
place for that fundamental improvement, 
along such lines as those suggested in 
this article, is in classroom instruction. 








Japanese Interpretation of Democracy 


Democracy is a principle which governs the peaceful cooperative lives of 
people. For, what underlies democracy is the spirit of respecting the dignity and 
worth of individuals. Where people respect themselves and at the same time res- 
pect others, peace is sure to prevail. 

Moreover, there can be no definite limit to the field in which this spirit pre- 
vails. If this spirit prevails at home, the home is peaceful. If the management of 
a factory and laborers are united with the spirit of democracy, peace prevails in 
the factory. This is true not only within a country, but also between the nations 
which are different in race, language, and culture. The horizon of democracy 
crosses the fields, the mountains, the seas, the national frontiers, and extends all 
over the earth. It transcends time and space. As for Japan, it was not because 
she was defeated that democracy has become the best way of life. As is enunci- 
ated in the preamble of the new constitution, democracy is indeed “the universal 
principle of mankind.” It is also the universal principle of world peace. — From 
Primer of Democracy, Vol. 11, for secondary school pupils, prepared and issued 
by Japanese Ministry of Education. 





The Old Run Around 


People call me a Communist. I say I am not a Communist. They don’t believe 
me. They are right not to believe me, because they know if I were a Communist, 
I would swear I am not a Communist. 

— Heywoop Broun, quoted by Morris L. Ernst, 
in The American Scholar, Autumn, 1950. 


——————— 








A Multiform Student Body 


Problem 


| ita COLLEGE, now in its 
fourth semester as a 6-4-4 college, has 
encountered one of the most interesting 
personnel situations in modern educa- 
tion. Enmeshed in a mass of paradoxes, 
Stockton College’s student association is 
a part of a two-college federation; its 
upper division students maintain a joint 
activity fund with the adjacent senior 
college, and pay an activity fee ten times 
that of the lower division Stockton Col- 
lege students. As a baffled administrator 
aptly remarked, “If a person tried he 
could not engineer a more complicated 
situation.” 


Any evaluation of the student body 
organization after three semesters of 
trial necessarily requires some explana- 
tion of “how it got that way.” 

In 1935 Stockton Unified School Dis- 
trict took over the lower division of the 
College of the Pacific under the name of 
Stockton Junior College. College of the 
Pacific henceforth was to concentrate on 
upper division and graduate work. The 
new junior college had no campus of its 
own. It shared its faculty with the Col- 
lege of the Pacific and rented its facili- 
ties wholly from the College of the 
Pacific. Although supported through 
public funds and with an administration 
of its own, the fledgling junior college 
was hardly more than a nominal entity. 
It was obligated to maintain the pre- 
scribed lower division courses formerly 
offered by the College of the Pacific. Its 
faculty, now partly employed by the 
Stockton Unified School District, still 
quite understandably felt a first loyalty 
to the College of the Pacific. The ad- 
ministrative policy of Stockton College, 
in general, was to function as little more 


By PHILIP C. GARLINGTON 





@ Administrators who think the student 
body problems of their schools are com- 
plicated may learn here the ultimate in 
complexity. The attempt to achieve unity 
of organization out of such diverse com- 
ponents as here reported has unique in- 
terest. It is an appropriate illustration of 
the type of difficulty with which Dr. La 
Franchi deals in the preceding article. 
Philip Garlington is Associate Dean of 
Men at Stockton College. He had previous 
experience as a teacher in the Del Norte 
County High School and in the Hanford 
High School before joining the siaff at 
Stockton College three years ago. 





than a lower division of the College of 
the Pacific. Although Stockton Junior 
College had its own athletic teams, 14th 
year athletes could compete for the Col- 
lege of the Pacific if they so desired. 
There was little attempt to establish the 
new junior college as a separate entity 
in this strange marriage of a private 
church school and a public junior col- 
lege. For over a decade the combination 
worked with admirable smoothness. The 
old Pacific Student Association, as the 
student body organization was called, 
continued to function in the same man- 
ner with over half its membership now 
derived from Stockton Junior College. 
But in 1948 with the advent of the 
K-6-4-4 plan in Stockton, the lower divi- 
sion school acquired an adjacent campus 
of its own. The llth and 12th grades 
were added to make it a four-year col- 
lege and the “Junior” was dropped from 
its name. As the city of Stockton had 
grown and prospered during the war 
and post-war years so had Stockton Col- 
lege. The new campus with its excellent 
permanent shop facilities and its many 
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temporary classrooms was not large 
enough to house a student enrollment 
that now approached 3,800. It was nec- 
essary, therefore, to continue to rent 
space from the College of the Pacific. 


Tue old Pacific Student Association 
obviously could no longer operate. Jun- 
iors and seniors had no desire to take 
“high school students” into their or- 
ganization. Eleventh and twelfth graders, 
retaining their strong Stockton High 
School loyalties, had little interest in 
college social affairs and, in any event, 
could ill afford an activity fee 25 times 
as high as theirs at Stockton High 
School. Besides, many felt that Pacific 
Student Association would be a mis- 
leading name when a minority of the 
members were Pacific students. 

The personnel deans then, together 
with student leaders, were faced with 
the problem of organizing a new student 
association. Where should the division 
come? Should 11th, 12th, and 13th form 
one portion of that organization? Or 
should C.0.P. and Stockton College dis- 
solve their student body ties? Legally 
the 11th, 12th, 13th and 14th year stu- 
dents must remain as a group, as they 
were all members of the new college. 
Practically, it was impossible to sepa- 
rate Pacific students from 13-14th year 
students, most of whom, for reasons of 
prestige, identified themselves with Paci- 
fic. The majority of 13th-14th year 
classes remained on the C.0.P. campus. 
About 500 students from out of the 
Stockton Unified School District were 
Pacific bound, lived on campus in dorm- 
itories, fraternities, and sororities, and 
in their daily lives were much more 
closely associated with the senior col- 
lege than Stockton College. Most of 
these students professed to be “College 
of the Pacific” students although there 
was no lower diivsion of C.O.P. 

The ultimate decision was to form a 
federation composed of three autono- 
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mous units. The 11th-12th grades would 
be called Unit I, the 13th-14th grades, 
Unit II, and C.O.P., Unit Il. 

Under the able leadership of Dean 
Edward Betz, the various student officers 
began their planning in the fall of 1947, 
a year before the move to the new 
campus. The College of the Pacific stu- 
dent leaders, understandably enough, 
were not very interested. Their tenure 
would be over before the new organi- 
zation could function. “Leave it to those 
who will run it,” was their reaction. 
Eleventh and twelfth grade students, 
then at Stockton High School, took an 
active part in the preliminary planning 
of the interim constitution of the new 
Federated Student Association or F.S.A. 


as it was called. 


Tue. federation principle seemed the 
only feasible means of allowing the six 
years to work within the same frame- 
work. By dividing the students into three 
two-year units, it was possible to permit 
each unit autonomy where autonomy 
was desired. Any two of the units, more- 
over, could combine such activities as 
they wished. Thus, Unit I could plan for 
an llth and 12th year prom without 
wasting the time of the other partners 
in the Federation. Units II and III 
which traditionally had cooperated in 
the planning and financing of student 
activities and social events could co- 
ordinate their activities without bother- 
ing Unit I. Actually Units II and III 
soon agreed to pool their finances. 

The several officers of each Unit 
Council met at regular intervals in an 
F.S.A. Senate. This representative group, 
composed of 39 members, was the policy 
making group with power to delegate 
authority to the individual Councils and 
the Executive Cabinet. 

The Executive Cabinet was a small 
representative body designed to carry 
out the policies determined by the Sen- 
ate. It was headed by the Director of 
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Unit II] who was automatically Presi- 
dent of the F.S.A. Other members in- 
cluded the other two directors and the 
Finance Commissioners. The F.S.A. con- 
stitution thus assigned Senate officers to 
membership in the Executive Cabinets 
on two bases: First, to take advantage of 
experienced leadership and second, to 
insure democratic representation. 

As the F.S.A. neared the end of its 
first year, it set up a Constitution Re- 
vision Committee to evaluate and re- 
write such parts of the interim constitu- 
tion as seemed to require change. The 
Executive Cabinet had apparently been 
misnamed, for in actuality it had be- 
come a Unit II-III cabinet which had 
had little to do with Unit I. The Unit I 
Council took care of its own needs in its 
own Council meetings. With its much 
simpler financial structure it could not 
hope to participate in the more ambi- 
tious activities planned by Units II and 
III. Unit I students paid $2.50 a year 
for student activity cards which gave 
them little more than reduced rates to 
athletic and social activities. Unit II-III 
students paid $12.50 a semester for free 
admission to athletic and social events 
of both colleges and for other privileges. 


Arsoucn it had accomplished much 
in the realm of student government, the 
Federation in reality was not a true 
federation. Unit I was definitely the jun- 
ior partner. At the suggestion of Dean 
Betz to the Revision Committee, in an 
effort to forge a strong link between the 
two units of Stockton College, Coordin- 
ating Committees between the units were 
formed. Practically, the Unit II-III Co- 
ordinating Committee functioned now as 
the Executive Cabinet had before. The 
Unit I-II Coordinating Committee, it 
was hoped, would offer a ready means 
for executing Stockton College activities. 
It began auspiciously with the planning 
of a most successful Stockton College 
Round-Up. The two Coordinating Com- 
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mittees curtailed the powers of the Exe- 
cutive Cabinet which henceforth would 
execute only matters pertaining to all 
three units. 

During these first three semesters of 
F.S.A. student government, the older 
members of the Senate had become in- 
creasingly more tolerant of the Unit I 
representatives who were not as fre- 
quently referred to as “high school stu- 
dents.” The younger members in turn 
participated increasingly in Senate dis- 
cussions. For the rank and file of stu- 
dents on the two campuses, however, 
Unit I was still high school, this tradi- 
tional barrier between 12th and 13th 
year being considerably stronger in the 
minds of the student body than the legal 
barrier between the public college 13th 
graders and the private college juniors. 

One of the greatest factors in the 
Stockton College Unit I-II division has 
already been mentioned, the great dif- 
ference in financial structure of the two. 
(One is ten times the other.) A com- 
promise $7.50 activity card had been 
offered Stockton College students. It en- 
titled them to all Stockton College and 
joint S.C.-C.0.P. functions. It would not 
purchase C.O.P. athletic privileges, lec- 
ture series, Little Theatre, and yearbook 
rates as these were strictly College of 
the Pacific activities. The number of 
$7.50 tickets sold was negligible. 


Wiru the acquisition of a new campus 
and with a rapid rise in enrollment, 
Stockton College needs more than ever 
a strong, closely knit, unified student 
organization. At the same time the mut- 
ual advantages enjoyed by the College 
of the Pacific and Stockton College stu- 
dents are very much worth preserving 
wherever possible. 

As the third semester of Stockton Col- 
lege ended, it was generally recognized 
that members of Units I and II should 
be members of the same student body 
financially as well as in theory. This 
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would entail lowering Unit II student 
body card prices and raising Unit I 
prices. Units I and II should have their 
own Stockton College organization. This 
need not mean the end of the federa- 
tion, but it might well involve drastic 
changes. A plan has been suggested to 
achieve these ends: Unit I and Unit II 
would purchase one Stockton College 
activity card for approximately $3.75 a 
semester. The purchase would not be 
compulsory. College of the Pacific stu- 
dents would purchase a compulsory 
card as now at whatever price Unit III 
officers decided to set. Stockton College 
students residing on the C.0.P. campus 
and any other Stockton College students 
who desire to do so could purchase a 
special Stockton College activity card 
with C.0.P. privileges for the same price 
as the C.0.P. activity card. The pur- 
chaser of such a card would be a mem- 
ber of the Stockton College student asso- 
ciation but would purchase admission to 
C.0.P.’s football games, social events, 
and lecture, theatre, and publication 
privileges. Such a card would not en- 
title the holder to vote in Unit III. The 
two student bodies, acting within a fed- 
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eration framework, could organize fin- 
ancially to handle traditionally joint ac- 
tivities of the two colleges. 


The plan thus far has met with vari- 
ous reactions ranging from disapproval 
(mainly by Unit II-III students) through 
lethargy (on the part of most instructors 
and Unit I and terminal Unit II stu- 
dents) to some enthusiasm on the part 
of Stockton College administrators who 
endeavor to take a longer view than the 
brief tenure of one student generation. 
Although other plans have been sol- 
icited, none has been suggested. 


Inevitably it would seem the young 
Federation must change from year to 
year. No static organization could exist 
in the constantly growing, developing, 
interacting cooperative between 100- 
year-old Pacific and a fledgling Stockton 
College already numerically three times 
as large. It is hoped that the stresses 
and strains of growth will not cause a 
division of the two student bodies. A 
spiirt of constructive compromise will 
yet overcome the seemingly irreconcil- 
able factors of this unique student body 
organization. 





The Goals of History 


Trends in the teaching and learning of history in secondary schools reveal that 
less emphasis is being placed on the memorization of facts and more on the study 
of logical connections and the acquisition of broad concepts. The more progressive 
specialists in this field hold that one important function of history, as a branch of 
the social studies, is to convey the kind of information, foster the attitudes, and 
build the character that students will need in order to deal with present-day 
problems. Yet, have these goals actually been achieved? 

The general examinations of high school and college graduates continue to 
reveal a deplorable lack of knowledge in the field of social studies, and, worse 
still, an inability to apply the knowledge that has been gained. Students do not 
acquire the kind of information they need to formulate historical judgments and 
to evaluate data. Fundamental concepts are not taught, largely because the teacher 
finds them too difficult to present. Thus many of these concepts, such as democ- 
racy, freedom, and the basic notions of political life, remain vague and incompre- 
hensible to the student. This situation is due, in part, to the sentimentality and 
shallowness of the older textbooks and, in part, to a method of teaching which 
puts a premium on meaningless memorization. The “progressive” methodology 
which has recently been introduced into the curriculums of many schools has also 
failed to produce the significant results predicted by its proponents. — George F. 


Kneller, in The School Review. 








Lets Do Something About 
Public Relations 


E DUCATORS today are painfully 
aware of the term public relations 
and the need to do something about it. 
Writer after writer has mounted to the 
rostrum to exhort immediate action 
which will gain for the schools “good 
public relations.” 

The implementation of such a pro- 
gram, however, has not been so readily 
told! 

In fact, last summer a class in edu- 
cational public relations which turned 
to current literature in an effort to map 
out a “good program” found ideas al- 
most non-existent. Everyone has evi- 
dently been so busy selling the “edu- 
cator” on the idea of having good re- 
lationship with the public that the proc- 
ess of “how” to achieve the desired end 
has been overlooked. 

The following ideas will, it is hoped, 
help get the “know-how” of other pub- 
lic relations writers down on paper and 
before the eyes not only of those who 
want to know, but what is more impor- 
tant those that will use the information 
once they know about it. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTED 


Tue appointment of a public relations 
committee is step number one for every 
school. This group does not have to be 
and should not be weighted with ad- 
ministrative leaders. In fact, it can func- 
tion at its best with nominally one mem- 
ber of the administration present. 

Often it is not necessary that the pub- 
lic relations committee be composed of 
the journalism, dramatics, and music 
teachers, persons who normally do much 
public relations work, for the group can 


By JOHN DUKE 





@ How should a foundation for good 
public relations be laid? What oppor- 
tunities are open to secure favorable pub- 
licity for your school? The author offers 
here some practical suggestions and 
shows how community resources can be 
utilized to make the undertaking easier 
and more effective. 

John Duke writes from practical experi- 
ence. He spent five years in professional 
newspaper and magazine work, which in- 
cluded political and institutional publicity. 
In 1942 he joined the staff of the Santa 
Ana schools as teacher of journalism and 
director of publicity, first for the high 
school, and later for the junior college. 
Since 1946 he has been on the faculty 
of the Fresno State College, where he 
teaches courses in journalism and in edu- 
cational publicity. 





logically use anyone who can think 
clearly about the position of the school 
and what the public’s reactions might be 
towards any old or newly adopted pol- 
icy. Clear thinking and common sense 
are as much an adjunct to the job of 
public relations as specialized knowl- 
edge. This suggestion does not mean, of 
course, that journalists and others with 
keen interest in this matter should be 
excluded from the committee. They will 
undoubtedly be most welcome and 
should be the strongest workers. 

Lacking some formal organization, 
the committee may be appointed by the 
administration. This is sometimes the 
practice in colleges, where a committee 
head is appointed, and this person sel- 
ects members of the faculty to work with 
him. 

In California members of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association form their 
own public relations committee which is 
prepared to bring the school before the 
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public without pressure from the admin- 
istration. Every teacher realizes that if 
the public looks at the school system 
favorably, the teacher will be able to do 
a better job. 


GETTING STARTED 


Pustic SCHOOL WEEK, which comes in 
the fall, is a good time for this commit- 
tee to start in on the job. Assuming 
that no serious local problems must be 
handled first, the committee is ready to 
go to work. 

The administrator is naturally very 
much interested in the promotion of this 
Public School Week program and either 
has an established routine or will sug- 
gest one. The committee need not go off 
on a tangent from the administrator, but 
should work closely with him. 

Local town people might be called to 
sit in with the committee on this job. 
This is the second step in the problem 
of public relations: Get your local citi- 
zens interested in the school. 

Why deluge the community with all 
sorts of material and never give it a 
chance to contribute even one idea. Tak- 
ing a leaf from the Community Chest, 
Red Cross, and other charity drives, the 
schools should announce a lay commit- 
tee in charge of Public School Week. 

The appointment of this committee 
should be a slow process, because each 
announced personnel may be good for 
a story over the air and in the news- 
papers. 


WHAT IS NEWS 


lr micut be important at this point to 
state a public relations axiom: “News- 
papers and radios want news. . . not 
publicity.” 

The pleading educator who approaches 
an editor with the request to “say some- 
thing nice about the schools,” will re- 
ceive little sympathy, but the public re- 
lations committee head who reports that 
a prominent member of the community 
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is going to work with the schools as 
head of a volunteer group promoting 
“Public School Week” — well, that’s 
news! 

The committee may well be amazed 
at the advice it will obtain from the 
merchants and other leaders in the town 
as to techniques of obtaining the com- 
munity’s attention to the school. 

Next, one member of the committee 
needs to approach the advertising man- 
ager of the local paper. The purpose of 
the week should be explained, if neces- 
sary, and a request made for him to 
ask merchants to use small notices in 
their regular advertisements urging 
people to visit their schools. 

Local radio managers should be 
called upon and presented with short 
spot announcements concerning the 
Public School Week activities and asked 
to give them as much air-time as pos- 
sible. 

Billboard or outdoor advertising firms 
will probably cooperate with a free pos- 
ter sign prior to the Week. 


FACULTY-STUDENTS AT WORK 


Commirrer members should prepare 
members of the faculty with ideas for 
speeches ocncerning the schools, or else 
urge them to prepare their own mate- 
rial, and all local luncheon club presi- 
dents should be called. The harrassed 
program leaders of these organizations 
would probably welcome an informative 
talk from an educator concerning the 
public schools — which these men sup- 
port heavily with their tax dollar. 

Students, of course, move into this 
program. The ancient but proved poster 
contest needs to be started — but the 
posters should all eventually appear in 
downtown windows among the mer- 
chant’s merchandise. 

All of this publicity assumes, natur- 
ally, that the school will have some sort 
of program to which the community will 
be invited. Not to do so is to overlook 
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one of the best times in the year to get 
the public to visit the schools. 

Too much effort, however, in the past 
may have been made by public schools 
to get just the parents to visit during 
this week. What institutions need to do 
is to launch out — to send the message 
of the schools to non-parents as well as 
parents. 


INFLUENCING THE NON-PARENT 


Frequentcy, the greatest critic of the 
school is the person without children, 
who resents having to pay high taxes 
for new school buildings, for teachers’ 
salaries, and for fancy new-fangled ideas 
when “readin’, writin’, and ’rithmetic is 
all anyone needs.” 


The ideas presented so far will only 
begin the committee’s work. The high 
school paper should put out a special 
edition which would be distributed city- 
wide. School sound systems should tour 
the city. Automobile signs should be 
printed — after asking a public bene- 
factor to donate some money to pay the 
printing bill. Slogans need to be worked 
up, especially through the contest meth- 
od. This is also a good time to honor 
an outstanding teacher who has served 
loyally with the schools for years, with 
resultant publicity from the newspapers 
and radio. 


Statistical stories concerning the pupil 
costs in the town versus national aver- 
ages might be investigated. Committee 
heads might invite local college educa- 
tors to examine the school and report 
as to the adequacy of its facilities. If 
the educators make a favorable report, 
then the committee may send out stories 
praising the local school. If the report 
is bad, then the community is invited to 
come look at the deplorable condition 
they have permitted the schools to reach, 
with an added hint that immediate ac- 
tion is needed. 


NO LIMIT ON TIME OR IDEAS 


Tue foregoing program may sound like 
a lot of work, and it is! But much more 
work than the committee will ever want 
to do in one year is still on the agenda. 
In fact, one of the first important points 
the committee must learn is that the 
public relations program is limited only 
to the extent of the ingenuity and time 
of the committee. 


Stories could be worked up on new 
equipment in various departments. Per- 
haps an atom chart might be drawn that 
could be displayed in the downtown 
stores. Science members could write 
feature stories for the editor on astro- 
nomical events which might appear dur- 
ing one of the months. Dangers of home 
chemical sets around Christmas is a 
logical story. 


GIVE ALL DEPARTMENTS CREDIT 


Tue endless ideas that science might 
suggest can be duplicated for any de- 
partment of the school. Too often the 
woodwork, metal shop, music, and 
drama dominate the public relations 
program. There is no wonder the pub- 
lic feels students are not being taught 
English and arithmetic. Give the other 
departments in school a thorough study, 
and public relations ideas will emerge 
also. 


Positive public relations — not nega- 
tive — should be the key to the entire 
committee work. 


Public relations have unfortunately 
been surrounded by too much mystery. 
The problem and the solution is not dif- 
ficult. All that a school needs for a good 
public relations program is three things: 
a good committee, imaginationn to fos- 
ter ideas, and a willingness on the part 
of administrators, faculty, students and 
town boosters to work! 











Employer Survey-Basis For 
Curriculum Evaluation 


Fa OFTEN, the employer survey has 
been utilized merely for gathering 
data about occupational trends and the 
data thus derived have been allowed to 
gather dust in the“archives of the school 
guidance office. Its role in shaping cur- 
riculum and guidance services in the 
local educational institution has not 
been recognized or accepted. One-fourth 
to one-third of the clerical personnel in 
business establishments in Whittier are 
former graduates of the local high 
school. Is it, therefore, not logical to 
gear some of the counseling and teach- 
ing efforts to meeting the needs and de- 
sires of this particular hiring group? 
The students who are trained to meet 
these demands will likewise be better 
prepared to cope with the problem of 
adjusting in their unique occupational 
setting in our contemporary vocational 
structure. To use the employer survey 
for the purpose outlined in this para- 
graph is one means of preparing the stu- 
dent for the realities of life. 

The method of using the employer 
survey in a dynamic rather than a pas- 
sive manner is revealed in the following 
report prepared by the placement office 
for the administration and the board of 
education of the Whittier Union High 
School. The implications of this material 
for improving curriculum content, guid- 
ance services, and teaching techniques 
are pointed out. Its role in dissipating 
certain islands of community resistance 
and misunderstanding is also empha- 
sized. 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue Whittier High School Placement 
Office has recently brought its survey of 
employers in this immediate geograph- 
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By ANDREW D. ROBERTS 





q Employers have usually been willing 
to express an opinion regarding the com- 
petence of high school graduates. Too 
often, however, their comments have had 
little value in aiding the school to identify 
definite points of weakness in the curricu- 
lum. Here is reported a survey carefully 
planned to secure reliable objective data 
from employers as a basis for evaluating 
the curriculum in business education. 

Dr. Andrew Roberts was counselor and 
school psychologist for the Whittier schools 
at the time he planned and conducted the 
survey as here reported. He has since 
been appointed Assistant Director of the 
Santa Ana College, where he is in charge 
of student personnel, research, and guid- 
ance. His Ph.D. degree was earned at 
Stanford University. He has been a previ- 
ous contributor to the Journal on problems 
of guidance. 





ical area to a close. A clerical position 
was classified in much the same manner 
as is used by vocational experts in the 
United States Department of Labor. The 
interviews were designed to promote 
good public relations, to inform employ- 
ers about the services rendered by the 
placement counselor, to find out the 
needs of the employer and to try to sat- 
isfy these wants, and to evaluate cur- 
riculum and guidance offerings. There- 
fore, the approach was unstructured; no 
set form of questions were asked of each 
employer. However, each employer was 
queried to find out which skills he con- 
sidered vital and which personality char- 
acteristics he deemed important. 

A total of seventeen firms were can- 
vassed in this research study. The length 
of each interview lasted an average of 
forty minutes. The time spent in all per- 
sonal contacts varied from a minimum 
of twenty minutes to a maximum of two 
hours. Data was obtained from either 
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the proprietor or the supervisor of the 
establishment hiring clerical workers. 


FINDINGS 


As in virtually all other studies of this 
type, personality attributes proved to be 
the real clue to vocational success. Voca- 
tional skills were considered important 
by every employer, but a well integrated 
personality was deemed of far greater 
occupational significance than was the 
pure ability factor. Employers cited case 
after case in which an employee with a 
good healthy attitude was retained and 
given special instruction, despite defic- 
iency in many elementary vocational 
skills. 

Neatness of dress and good grooming 
was stressed by virtually every person 
interviewed. Several employers men- 
tioned that many high school applicants 
were rejected due to their poor personal 
appearance. Any exaggerated type of 
dress or grooming was also deplored. 
Simplicity, neatness, and cleanliness 
were the factors emphasized in this par- 
ticular area. The firms contacted placed 
much stress on the worker’s ability to 
achieve harmonious relationships with 
his fellow employees. An absence of this 
quality usually resulted in the dismissal 
of this particular type of personality. 
Several firms reported that employees 
were consulted when a managerial post 
was vacant, and that their comments 
were carefully considered before a su- 
pervisor was selected. 

One of the common complaints voiced 
by the interviewees concerned the lack 
of initiative or responsibility which they 
judged to be typical of newly hired 
personnel. Many proprietors and man- 
agers stated that youthful employees 
were unable to keep themselves occupied 
when not supervised, and were unable 
to solve problems which presented them- 
selves during the normal business day. 
In numerous instances, employers felt 


that some workers tended to be careless 


and shiftless in the performance of their 
duties. This attitude proved vexing to 
employers, since they believed it dimin- 
ished the efficiency of even the best pre- 
pared hired individual. Other character- 
istics which were deemed important 
were as follows: ability to take orders, 
punctuality, good emotional control, 
and social ease and polish. 


Tue employing groups were explicit 
concerning the type of skills which they 
believed were essential for the success- 
ful clerical worker. All individuals con- 
tacted were in common agreement on 
many essential factors. The inability to 
follow spoken and written directions was 
adjudged to be one of the major failings 
of the contemporary worker. Practically 
all firms have manuals, catalogues, in- 
structional pamphlets, and tables which 
need to be used by every employee in 
his daily task. Many of the department 
stores found that their hired personnel 
were unable to interpret simple tax 
tables unless given in-service training. 
Mr. Gerrard, Mr. Box, and other grocers 
found that price-indexing tables, alpha- 
betized lists of products, and manuals of 
this type were mysterious devices with 
which young and old employees had had 
little background training. The use of 
the principles of cataloguing, cross-ref- 
erence, and graphs was an area in which 
large numbers of the employed staff 
were noticeably deficient. It is interest- 
ing to note that these comments tie in 
closely with the results of the national- 
wide administered norms of the Jowa 
Educational Development Tests, in which 
our current students always score low in 
the use of sources of information, ir- 
respective of the intelligence level of the 
school population so tested. 


Legible handwriting was an ability 
much sought after by every manager 
and supervisor. Price tags and bills were 
examined by both the high school place- 
ment counselor and the employer by the 
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dozens. In many instances, the printing 
or handwriting was definitely not read- 
able. Threes seemed to be eights, zeros 
were similar to sixes, and ones looked 
like sevens. This factor often caused 
concern and consternation on the part 
of the supervising personnel. The same 
weakness was apparent when clerical 
workers wrote the various letters of the 
alphabet. Legible handwriting was 
clearly differentiated from “fancy pen- 
manship” by the employers. Any exag- 
gerated numerical or written figures 
caused as many “heartaches” as did 
those which were not decipherable. An 
exaggerated 3 in a ledger joined the 
letter on the line below and complicated 
the maintenance of accurate records. A 
beautifully written 0 on a sales tag is 
easy to confuse with the letter a or e. 
The individuals interviewed conveyed 
the unmistakable impression that they 
desired clear legible handwriitng from 


their clerical workers. 


Masrery of the fundamentals of arith- 
metic was considered a vital quality. 
The ability to add, subtract, divide, and 
multiply quickly was deemed important 
by every individual interviewed. Mental 
arithmetic skills were stressed consider- 
ably. Deficiencies in addition, subtrac- 
tion, division, and multiplication were 
legion in most establishments. Concrete 
evidence in the form of written proofs 
were shown to the interviewer to sub- 
stantiate the viewpoint of the persons 
contacted. Employers as a body felt that 
basic grounding in fundamental arith- 
metic should be the aim of school per- 
sonnel and the student alike. Algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, and higher 
mathematics courses of this type were 
regarded as non-essential courses for the 
prospective clerical workers. Not one 
single employer recommended that these 
subjects be carried by the student who 
planned to enter the commercial field. 
Spelling was another factor deemed 
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vital by employers in the clerical area. 
Misspelled words on a charge account 
or a bank book were likely to result in 
confusion on behalf of the firm and the 
customer, and also served to create a 
poor public impression of the establish- 
ment concerned. Typing at a speed of at 
least thirty to forty words a minute was 
considered an important attribute. Ac- 
curacy, however, was the typing skill 
stressed by employers. A poorly typed 
letter or one containing numerous er- 
rors caused concern on the part of the 
manager or supervisor. The high school 
commercial department was urged to 
give its sudents training on adding 
machines, calculators, and other busi- 
ness machines. One department store 
mentioned that students using the add- 
ing machine struck the nine, instead of 
the four and the five, thus diminishing 
the speed of their total operations size- 
ably. 

An examination of the data thus far 
compiled reveals the advisability of the 
“three R’s” mastery, or some equivalent 
ability, for students planning to work in 
the commercial area. In no instance, did 
any of the “three R’s” supersede or 
equal the “fourth R” of human rela- 
tions. Failure to develop skill in the 
“fourth R” was more likely to block 
success than a deficiency in all three of 
the other “R’s.” 


Many of the statements elicited from 
the employers contained messages which 
were both common-sense and _ inspira- 
tional. A few of these quotations are re- 
produced below for whatever practical 
purpose they may serve for school per- 
sonnel: 

1. A market proprietor encouraged stu- 
dents to “regard the school as a lab- 
oratory for building character and 
job skills. You can use this laboratory 
or neglect its services. The place in 
which you work can also be regarded 
in this particular light.” 
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2. “Know more about the total business 
than just your little niche, if you want 
to advance with any company.” 

3. “Young people should show some en- 
thusiasm about their life’s profession. 
There is nothing so discouraging to a 
supervisor as an employee who list- 
lessly performs his daily duties.” 

4. “When the supervisor is away, do not 
wait for him to return before you 
again tend to your duties. Many 
young people seem to try to out-wait 
their employer.” 


ATTITUDE OF EMPLOYERS TOWARD 
SCHOOL SURVEY 


The employers evinced considerable 
interest in and sympathy for the pur- 
poses of the survey as set up by the 
Director of Curriculum and Guidance 
and the Placement Counselor. Virtually 
everyone interviewed believed that this 
type of service would do much to im- 
prove the curriculum and to furnish 
them with more proficient workers. In 


no case, was an interview “rushed or 
hurried.” Managers and supervisors dis- 
cussed all aspects of the business with 
the interviewer fully and at length. These 
individuals were glad to know that the 
Whittier High School maintained a 
placement office through which they 
might channel their requests if neces- 
sary. The impression gleaned from em- 
ployers indicates that this survey has 
clearly achieved two of its major aims 
—orientation of this segment of the 
community and the cementing of better 
public relations between the school and 
these firms. 


Managers and supervisors thought 
that Whittier High School students re- 
ceived clerical training well above the 
level afforded to graduates of other edu- 
cational institutions. Parting compli- 
ments of this kind should not obscure 
the validity of their earlier criticisms. 
The implications of their suggestions for 
revisions in curriculum and in instruc- 
tional emphasis are obvious. 





Informal Work Experience 


Most progressive secondary educators have long since accepted the values of 
planned cooperative work experienue in the secondary-school curriculum. Few, 
however, have yet been willing to capitalize on less formal varieties of the same 
experience, The reason is probably part of a significant weakness in the program 
of secondary education, which persists despite the fact that it has been isolated, 
recognized, and generally condemned. This weakness lies in the failure of educa- 
tors to make use of available real-life resources as basic material for educative 
experiences. 

Work experience is the experience which students have when they engage in 
any activity that results in the production of goods or services and which repre- 
sents a task that needs to be done. With respect to the absence of the “made 
. work” or “artificially contrived activity” aspect of this experience, we should 
recognize that the informal work experience results in production of goods or 
services which are actually needed quite as much as does formally organized work 
experience. — Wilson H. Ivins and Herbert Wey, in The School Review. 
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More Need for Safety Education 


According to the 1950 edition of Accident Facts, issued by the National Safety 
Council, accidents constituted the leading cause of death during 1949 in all age 
groups from one to twenty-four years, and were second only to heart ailments in 
the twenty-five to forty-four age groups. The money cost of accidents in that year 
was estimated at not less than seven and one-half billions of dollars. 
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The Employer Survey and 
General Education 


“hyped County employers favor general 
education! The Community Occu- 
pational Survey, conducted throughout 
most of Kern County by the Kern 
County Union High School and Junior 
College District in 1949, revealed that 
local employers were very much con- 
cerned with the principles of general 
education. The personal and physical 
characteristics listed by the employers 
as being most desirable in their em- 
ployees are those which are developed 
by a sound general education program. 


It is evident from the report of the 
depth interviews conducted by members 
of the survey staff that Kern County em- 
ployers would accept the definition of 
general education which was formulated 
by the junior college workshop held on 
the U.C.L.A. campus in the summer of 
1950: “General education is that part of 
education which is concerned with the 
common knowledges, skills, and atti- 
tudes needed by each individual to be 
effective as a person, a member of a 
family, a worker, and a citizen. Gen- 
eral education is complementary to, but 
different in emphasis and approach 
from, special training for a job, for a 
profession, or for scholarship in a par- 
ticular field of knowledge.” 

Excerpts from the interviews with firm 
managers and personnel directors em- 
phasize the place of personal qualities in 
the success or failure of employees. 


One of the largest employers of work- 
ers in agriculture requires that employ- 
ees have an aptitude for learning farm 
operations, ability to get along with 
others, industriousness, intelligence, and 
a willingness to take advice and direc- 
tion. The traits of character not toler- 


By RALPH PRATOR 





@ As the movement toward closer school- 
community understanding on curriculum 
problems grows, one of the pleasant sur- 
prises is the frequent discovery of the 
close agreement in the fundamental points 
of view. Although sometimes perplexed 
by pedagogical terminology, employers 
really desire the precise qualities that 
general education seeks to develop, as 
this survey report indicates. 

The author, Dr. Ralph Prator, has re- 
cently come to California from Colorado, 
where he was Director of Admissions and 
Records at the University of Colorado, and 
served as Director of the Summer Session. 
During the war years he was an Indus- 
trial Relations Officer for the Navy. His 
Ed.D. degree was earned at the University 
of California, and he is now President of 
the Bakersfield College. 





ated were “laziness, lack of ability to get 
along with others, drunkenness, disloy- 
alty, un-American attitudes, waste of 
supplies, and carelessness with equip- 
ment.” 


A. personneL manager in the petro- 
leum industry wants employees to “be 
responsible, adaptable, congenial, and 
capable.” An office manager for a large 
oil company in Kern County felt that 
“Students have not developed a compe- 
titive spirit in their class work and they 
consequently do not strive for speed as 
well as accuracy in their work.” 

An owner of a cabinet shop requires 
that his personnel have a pleasing per- 
sonality, be willing to take direction and 
criticism without resentment, give a real 
day’s work for a day’s pay, and be able 
to get along with fellow workers. A 
small manufacturer employing machin- 
ists insists that his shop workers be 
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honest, have a cooperative attitude, be 
ambitious and clean, and that they de- 
sire to see the firm prosper as well as 
advance themselves; workmen have lost 
their jobs because of dishonesty, care- 
lessness, poor attitude, and disloyalty. 
The personnel manager of a large de- 
partment store felt that the personality 
of the employee is of primary impor- 


tance. Each clerk should strive for a - 


pleasing voice, good diction, proper 
telephone manners, cheerfulness, and 
courtesy at all times. An employer of a 
large number of people in the mer- 
chandising field listed the following 
personal characteristics as required: 
“pleasing appearance, honesty and de- 
pendability, ability to get along with 
other people, and an aptitude to learn 
merchandising.” 


A prvceist expects his assistants to be 
honest, clean, loyal to firm and country, 


and to possess good native intelligence. 

Owners of service shops employing 
electricians, plumbers, and other trades- 
men listed as the first prerequisite abil- 
ity to get along with people, and then 
emphasized the desirability of the ability 
to take orders and criticism “without 
resentment.” An aptitude for learning 
the trade was, of course, a requirement. 

Table I indicates the traits that em- 
ployers consider most desirable in their 
workers. It is to be noted that pro- 
ficiency is rated fifth on the list. Hon- 
esty, neatness, dependability, and ability 
to meet the public are considered more 
important than skill or training for the 
job. In not one of the employer groups 
was proficiency listed ahead of other 
desirable characteristics for employees. 


I Frewps other than wholesale and re- 
tail trade, dependibility is ranked as the 
most important trait desired in em.- 


TABLE |! 


PERSONAL AND PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS LIKED MOST BY EMPLOYERS 
TABULATED BY MAJOR INDUSTRY DIVISION 
SURVEY AREA — 1949 











Insurance 
Number Industrial Wholesale Real 
Personal or Physical of Production and Estate 
Characteristics Times Agricul- and Retail and 
Named by Employers Named ture Utilities Trade Government _ Service 
ET 476 27 43 201 37 168 
ee oe 454 13 25 191 57 168 
Dependability............. 378 19 59 110 50 140 
Meeting Public.........._- 310 9 17 135 34 115 
as 261 14 43 58 45 101 
Se reas 247 15 25 100 29 78 
SS ee 215 20 28 83 17 67 
Common Sense__...._..---. 202 16 19 54 27 86 
Friendliness____......____. 189 7 20 66 18 78 
Cooperativeness......._..-. 175 10 19 59 25 62 
CRS ener eer 171 10 23 51 24 63 
RT PTT ca 105 12 21 34 9 29 
iB le ae tld 99 8 21 31 16 23 
Wey. 5 ooo en dk wd 37 ab 4 ll 6 16 
SES. Cee 22 2 4 7 1 8 
AES Nas PES 8 hn 1 2 ale 5 








Read Table as follows: Honesty was mentioned 476 times by all employers receiving ques- 


27 times by employers in 
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ployees. It was named 128 times. Hones- 
ty ranked second with 107, and pro- 
ficiency was third 102. In the service 
industries and wholesale and _ retail 
trade, honesty was named 369 times and 
ranked first on the list of desirable 
characteristics. Neatness was second 
with 359, and dependability and ability 
to meet the public tied for third place 
with 250 each. 

The personal .qualities of dependa- 
bility, honesty, industriousness, and loy- 
alty are important factors in an em- 
ployee’s retaining his job once he gets 
it. These are very desirable outcomes in 
any educational program but especially 
emphasized in general education. 
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Employers further showed their in- 
terest and concern with general educa- 
tion by their reports on the causes. It 
should be noted that where dependa- 
bility was placed third on the list of 
desirable characteristics, undependabil- 
ity ranked first on the list of the most 
common reasons for discharging work- 
ers. The factor dishonesty is rated 
fourth on the list of undesirable qual- 
ties, while honesty held the top ranking 
position on the list of desirable traits. 
It is interesting to note that lack of ex- 
perience, which is emphasized so many 
times by employers at the hiring inter- 
view, was placed next to last on the list 
of causes for discharging employees. 


TABLE II 


MOST COMMON CAUSES FOR DISCHARGING EMPLOYEES 
TABULATED BY MAJOR INDUSTRY DIVISION 
SURVEY AREA — 1949 











Insurance 
Number Industrial Wholesale Real 
of uction and Estate 
Most Common Causes Times Agricul- and Retail and 
for Discharging Employees Named ture Utilities Trade Government _ Service 
Not Dependable________---. 177 12 28 65 16 56 
Lack of Aptitude_________-. 172 13 31 60 16 52 
Loafing on Job___.-------_-- 164 19 24 66 5 50 
SS TE ELSA’ 137 5 9 78 8 37 
ic cietininie 126 3 16 34 15 58 
Lack of Interest__...._____- 125 4 10 62 15 34 
Lack of Responsibility _-__- 122 7 14 53 13 35 
Excessive Drinking____--~-- 93 18 22 27 1 25 
Insubordination_______-_--. 86 6 11 36 9 24 
Poor Customer Relations.... 46 a 1 24 5 16 
Poor Personal Appearance.. 41 1 =i 22 1 17 
Emotional Instability______- 35 3 5 ll 5 ll 
Business Slow Down_-_------ 32 4 10 4 1 13 
SE eS 20 1 3 3 3 10 
Lack of Experience____----.- 12 an 2 2 3 5 
Pour mednn.............-.- 9 1 ee 3 4 1 








Most Kern County employers prefer 
the maturity and training which junior 
college graduates bring to a job. It was 
gratifying to learn that graduates of the 
schools are well received by the business 
concerns of this area. 

However, it is evident from the infor- 
mation included in Table I and II that 
vocational education in Kern County 
must emphasize the common knowl- 


edges and skills that are so much a part 
of general education. The employers of 
our high school and junior college stu- 
dents have shown their keen interest in 
this program. It seems quite clear that, 
if our students are to attain a maximum 
degree of success in their chosen fields 
of employment, general education must 
be made an integral part of vocational 
education. 
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Sketches 





Edited by JOHN B. BRINEGAR 


Character Education is Faculty 
Topic.— Two closely related topics were 
discussed by faculty members of East 
Bakersfield High School this fall as they 
met for a two-day conference preceding 
the opening of school for the new se- 
mester. The items to be discussed were 
selected by the faculty in meetings which 
took place before the summer vacation. 
The teachers divided into two groups to 
consider the matters. Group I had as its 
topic, “Should there be citizenship qual- 
ifications included in diploma require- 
ments? If so, what should they be and 
how administered?” Group II consid- 
ered, “What steps may a faculty take to 
emphasize desirable personality and 
character traits?” 

Following a two hour discussion 
period the groups combined to meet 
with principal Kenneth Rich and report 
the conclusions reached. 

Group I, considering citizenship qual- 
ifications for diploma requirements, 
first established characteristics which 
could be expected in a good school. 
These were: 


1. The good citizen deals with contem- 
poraries harmoniously and without 
violence. 

2. The good citizen respects rules and 
regulations of school and community. 

3. The good citizen participates in some 
measure in school affairs. 

4.The good citizen should respect all 
minorities in the school. 

5. The good citizen has respect for the 
professional position of the teacher 
in addition to personal respect. 

6. Promptness, regular attendance, etc., 
are all acts of good citizenship. 


7. The good citizen should be able to 
act according to sound reason and 
not be swayed by purely emotional 
judgments. 


This group also proposed ideas to be 
used as a basis for future action. 

First, that any set of standards in- 
clude such things as honesty, dependa- 
bility, respect, promptness, initiative and 
cooperation. 

Second, that various methods of eval- 
uating the students’ meeting of these 
standards be investigated. The suggested 
methods were: 

a. A check list of traits be submitted 
for each student at the end of each 
semester by each teacher. Using those 
lists as a starting point, the counselors 
should work with those whose ratings 
are low. The growth of these students 
over a period of time should then be 
measured. 

b. A citizenship grade should be given 
along with an academic grade. 

c. A metric system, could be adapted 
for use. 

Further action was recommended by 
Group I on the following things: 


1. Look into the citizenship habits of 
East High and attempt an evaluation 
of them. 

2. Determine how to secure cooperation 
from the students. 

3. Determine what the standards of citi- 
zenship should be. 

4. Determine how a set of standards 
should be administered. 


In striving to determine the steps that 
might be taken by a faculty to em- 
phasize desirable personality and char- 
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acter traits, Group II made six specific 
recommendations for further action 
They were: 


1. That we set up specific goals for 
character traits that we wish to de- 
velop. 

2.That each department list definite 
ways in which they can help attain 
these goals, through work in class, 
and in activities. 

3. That we make sure that each student 
has a part in the character-training 
activities of an _ extra-curricular 
nature. 

4. That it is desirable to have a code of 
ethics produced by the students. 

5. That in order to help students feel 
that they belong to the community 
they should have an opportunity to 
assist in school and community pro- 
jects. 

6. That we form a continuing group to 
study this problem, set the goals, 
and the means of attaining them. 


>< 


Dean Tours Europe.—On Tuesday, 
June twenty-seventh, Dr. Tempe E. Al- 
lison, President of the California As- 
sociation of Women Deans and Vice- 
principals, enplaned at Los Angeles on 
the first leg of a journey which took 
her to the Tenth Conference of the 
International Federation of University 
Women who convened from the fifth to 
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the twelfth of August in Zurich and 
Basle, Switzerland. Headquarters of the 
Conference, which was held by the in- 
vitation of the Swiss Association of Uni- 
versity Women, was the Swiss Federal 
Institute of Technology. The theme 
around which the program of the Con- 
ference was centered was “Human 
Rights: The Task Before Us.” Among 
the speakers was Miss J. M. Bowie, 
United Kingdom delegate on the Human 
Rights Commission of the United Na- 
tions. A number of social events were 
scheduled, among them a supper meet- 
ing on Sunday, August sixth; a recep- 
tion on Monday evening at which the 
thirtieth anniversary of the International 
Federation was celebrated; on Tuesday, 
an evening excursion on the lake with 
a picnic supper; and on Saturday, a 
luncheon. Thursday, all delegates made 
a day’s excursion to the ancient Uni- 
versity city of Basle. Dr. Allison rep- 
resented the American Association of 
University Women. 


Dr. Allison sailed from Quebec on 
June thirtieth, and had approximately a 
month of travel in Britain, France, and 
Italy preceding the meeting at Zurich. 
She followed the conference with a 
visit to the Passion Play at Obermmer- 
gau and a trip through Germany. On 
Labor Day she landed in Montreal and 
flew back to her post in San Bernardino, 
on Thursday, September seventh. 


Jobs in Television 


The interest of young people in the glamorous appeal of television and the pos- 
sibility of jobs in that field has been anticipated by the Western Personnel Insti- 
tute, with headquarters at 30 North Raymond Avenue, Pasadena. It has enlisted 
the assistance of twenty leading directors, executives, and engineers now working 
with television to secure reliable information as to its opportunities, The result is 
a 5l-page Occupational Brief which covers all phases of the field. It was prepared 
primarily for the use of counselors in the twenty-six colleges affiliated with the 
Institute, but is available to secondary schools at a cost of $1. 

The booklet indicates the present sources of recruits to the programming and 
operational services of this rapidly expanding form of entertainment, but reveals 
also the uncertainities and problems still unsolved. It emphasizes the present 
intense competition for employment, and the discouragements faced by new appli- 
cants but concedes a fair fighting chance for those possessing real talent and 


inventiveness. 





























A SOCIOLOGICAL APPROACH TO EDU- 
CATION. By Lloyd A. Cook and Elaine F. 
Cook. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1950. Pp. xii + 514, $4.50. 


MAX* generations of teachers have 
obtained their view of the social 
order from Cook’s Community Back- 
grounds of Education (McGraw-Hill, 
1938). This book provided a scholarly 
and at the same time broad coverage of 
the major social forces that bore sig- 
nificantly upon the educative process. A 
revision of this book is now offered in 
the newly issued A Sociological Ap- 
proach to Education. But this new book, 
as Cook says in his introduction, is not 
a revision at all, it is an entirely new 
book that is, however, expected to sup- 
plant the previous volume. 

Indeed, the new work is unusually 
current. Some so-called revisions often 
involve merely the addition of a few 
appended ideas and one or two recent 
references in the chapter bibliographies. 
This is not true of the book reviewed 
here. Extensive treatment is accorded 
the more stimulating of the recent de- 
velopments in social psychology and 
sociology such as group processes, con- 
cepts of social status and social role, 
sociometrics, to name but a few. It is 
also a welcome surprise to note that 
chapter references are brief and very 
up-to-date, though older standard pri- 
mary sources are still retained. 

The book will be valued by those 
already conversant in the field of soci- 
ology who seek a recent work to keep 
them abreast of much of the recent 
literature and significant findings; how- 
ever, the educator is left pretty much 
on his own in the application of this 
sociological material to school prac- 


tices. Cook gives excellent guidance in 
the use of community resources by the 
school, but the school implications of 
the other areas discussed are either 
not covered, or left vague and primarily 
rhetorical. 

The college teacher who wants to in- 
troduce the field of educational soci- 
ology to neophyte educators may find 
that, while the new volume by Cook is 
excellent for its coverage in these newer 
areas of sociological inquiry, it leaves 
large gaps in its coverage of the older, 
more traditional, yet equally vital areas. 
In his previous volume, Cook covered 
such things as religion and the child, 
movies and radio and education, family 
life and the child. In the new book, 
these areas are omitted. Also, one re- 
grets the omission of a full treatment of 
the classic material on the genus, teach- 
er, as presented by Willard Waller in 
his The Sociology of Teaching. Some of 
the same descriptive passages appear in 
both volumes, such as the material on 
the Hollow Folk, Middletown, and 
Chicago. 

Can one volume ever do the job of 
providing a basic text for introductory 
courses in Educational Sociology? Eag- 
erly one looks at each new publication 
asking, “Is this it?” The announceemnt 
of the revision of Cook’s popular earlier 
text brought a hope that this would in- 
deed be the text to use. However, one 
must regretfully admit that once more 
we must look elsewhere. The two books 
are almost different enough to be used 
to supplement each other, except for 
the unfortunate duplication of passages 
as noted above. Perhaps the next revis- 
ion will combine the best qualities of 
both books to meet the pressing need 
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for an introductory text, with the need- 
ed addition of specific applications to 
school practices. 


— Dr. Jean D. Grambs 
School of Education 
Stanford University 


<>< 


AN EXPERIENCE IN HEALTH EDUCA- 
TION. The W. K. Kellogg Foundation, 
Battle Creek, Michigan, 1950. Pp. ix + 
173. $2.00. 


A” Experience in Health Education 
is a stimulating, comprehensive, 
evaluative report and summary of a 
nation-wide health education project en- 
titled the School-Community Health 
Project, sponsored by the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation. This report is ably auth- 
ored by Dr. Frank W. Thomas, Presi- 
dent Emeritus, Fresno State College, 
California, who, at the invitation of the 
Kellogg Foundation in 1948 joined the 
Foundation’s staff for a six-month per- 
iod for the purpose of making “a faith- 
ful and painstaking analysis of a pecu- 
liarly refractory subject.” ? 

School health educators, school ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and community 
health officials will receive with enthu- 
siasm this account of a modern school- 
community health education endeavor 
which developed into a program con- 
ducted in 23 other states from a small 
beginning in a high school in Battle 
Creek, Michiagn, as a result of a war- 
born need to train high school girls as 
nurses’ aides in early 1942. 


Ultimately, the Kellogg Foundation 
granted “upward of a million dollars”? 
to similar or related projects which were 
established in 24 states. New techniques 
were pioneered in health education at 
all school levels and with regard to both 
teaching and administrative practices. 
The coordination of school and com- 
munity agencies was one of the high- 





1 Page viii. 
2 Page vii. 
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lights of effective procedures developed 
by this project. 

The motivating philosophy behind 
the program was the realization by 
health education leaders that a move- 
ment toward a “more realistic approach 
to health education” ® was essential. 

In making his evaluation of the ef- 


fectiveness of the School-Community 
Health Project Dr. Frank W. Thomas 
entered the picture almost six years 
after the initiation of the program. Due 
to war-time problems of transportation 
shortages, lack of qualified personnel, 
and other difficulties, a plan for con- 
tinuous evaluation as the project de- 
veloped and expanded could not be 
formulated. The Foundation then made 
the expedient move of procuring the 
services of Dr. Thomas to make a sub- 
jective evaluation in 1948. 


It should be noted that the programs, 
procedures, and techniques developed in 
the project were evaluated mainly by 
use of a criterion which can be des- 
cribed as the personal philosophy of 
health education possessed by the eval- 
uator, Dr. Thomas. The entire report 
reflects the views of Dr. Thomas con- 
cerning school-community health educa- 
tion and compares the strengths and 
weaknesses of various aspects of the 
project with corresponding principles 
subscribed to by Dr. Thomas. In this 
regard it is the opinion of the reviewer 
that the philosophy of health educa- 
tion expressed by Dr. Thomas is sound, 
logical, and representative of modern 
principles expressed by leading health 
educators today. 

The reader surely will be convinced 
that the project truly has been success- 
ful in advancing our modern knowledge 
and thought concerning health educa- 
tion objectives, procedures, and _tech- 
niques. The essential role of administra- 
tion is described, with emphasis on 
methods of coordination of efforts and 
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mobilization of resources. Student par- 
ticipation in working for improved 
health environments rather then merely 
studying lessons about a healthful en- 
vironment are poignantly illustrated 
with references to successful school pro- 
grams. Many pictures of pupils in ac- 
tion enhance the report. School-com- 
munity relationships, optimum develop- 
ment and use of health councils, the 
opportunities and challenges of colleges 
and universities in serving the society 
within their respective spheres of influ- 
ence, methods for improving competen- 
cies of all the teachers relative to health 
education, and a brief description of 
some on-going pioneer work in five 
states for the further improvement of 
teacher education, are major topics for 
evaluation. 

The author faced the problem of eval- 
uation realistically. The desirable pupil 
outcomes such as information, under- 
standing, significant knowledge, _atti- 
tudes, convictions, habits, and practices 
are all discussed and evaluated in terms 
of the criterion. Evaluation was per- 
formed in terms of clearly stated objec- 
tives. The report indicates how pupils 
reacted, what happened to the teachers 
involved, and suggests certain directions 
similar programs may take in the future 
when Foundation support is no longer 
available. 

The book ends with a list of funda- 
mental conclusions which are derived 
logically from the evaluation. These con- 
clusions are brief, concise, and clear. 
They could well serve as guiding cri- 
teria for the future development of 
school-community health education pro- 
grams, 

There can be little doubt that health 
education received a tremendous im- 
petus through the efforts of the indivi- 
duals and organizations engaged in the 
Kellogg Foundation School-Community 
Health Project. School administrators 
and teachers should consider this book 
to be a “must” as a guide to the opti- 


mum development of health education 
programs everywhere. 
— John E. Nixon 
Assistant Professor of Education 
and Physical Education 
School of Education 
Stanford University, California 
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MODERN CHEMISTRY. By Charles E. Dull, 
William O. Brooks, and H. Clark Metcalf. 
New York: Henry Holt & Company, 1950. 
Pp. 564 + xi. 

New Dictionary of American Politics, edited 
by Smith, E. C., and Zurcher, A. J. New 
York: Barnes & Noble, 1950. Pp. viii + 
437. $3.25. 


Mor high school chemistry teachers 
will find Modern Chemistry to be 
an excellent textbook, partly because of 
the following features: (1) The many 
fine, up-to-date illustrations scattered 
throughout the book; (2) The interest- 
ing introductory page before each of the 
16 major units: (3) The vocabulary 
summary at the beginning of each of 
the 46 chapters; (4) The excellent sum- 
maries at the end of each of the chap- 
ters; and (5) The useful tables in the 
Appendix, particularly the “Table of 
Solubilities” and the “Physical Con- 
stants of Important Elements.” 

At the end of each chapter the authors 
have included two groups of questions, 
two groups of problems, and a section 
entitled, “Things To Do.” These are in 
addition to the summary mentioned 
above. The total effect on the student, 
therefore, would seem to be a clear 
motivation at the beginning of the chap- 
ter, an excellent treatment of the content 
during the chapter, and a final sum- 
marizing and application at the end of 
the chapter which should help to make 
the learning rather permanent. 

Although chemical theory is gener- 
ally not introduced in terms of applica- 
tions, it is reinforced by applications 
and examples. Section headings are 
simple statements or questions; for ex- 
ample, “How are matches made?” or 
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“Two oxides of phosphorus are known.” 
In general, key words, phrases, or laws 
(all of which might be called “labels” ) 
are used first and then examples are 
given. (This may encourage memoriza- 
tion of labels rather than learning of 
ideas. ) 

The approach as used in the textbook 
might be classified as traditional or 
“logical” — that of approaching chem- 
istry from the standpoint of most simple 
content to more complex. As many writ- 
ers have indicated, the logical approach 
is not always the psychological. If stu- 
dents were interested in chemistry — or 
if the teacher found ways to develop 
their interests—this approach works out 
very well. One criticism is that this 
method does not duplicate the problem- 
solving method used by chemists them- 
selves; rather it pre-supposes an ac- 
quaintance with the knowledges or un- 
derstandings desired as end-products. 

Modern Chemistry includes a chapter 
giving a functional treatment of nuclear 
energy. Immediately preceding this 
chapter is one on “Radium and Radio- 
activity.” Scientific developments of the 
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last decade have been woven into the 
story, and atomic energy has not been 
confined to dread statements about the 
use of the atomic bomb. Unfortunate, 
perhaps, is the omission of a table on 
radioactive isotopes following the inter- 
esting paragraph on their use. Since 
current periodicals are even now carry- 
ing reports of the research by chemists 
and biologists involving radioactive iso- 
topes, it is regrettable that more space 
was not given to this section. Also re- 
grettable is the fact that the entire chap- 
ter on “Nuclear Energy” with its con- 
cise treatment of the problem has been 
marked with a star —thus indicating 
that it is intended primarily for “su- 
perior” students and may be omitted at 
the discretion of the instructor. 


In a textbook of this nature, it is easy 
for a reader to find flaws. In spite of 
certain limitations mentioned above by 
this reviewer, Modern Chemistry is an 
excellent textbook and should have a 
wide use in American high schools. 


— B. Frank Gillette, School of Edu- 


cation, Stanford University. 





Lament 


Where O where are the black lead pencils? 
Why O why are they dirty gray? 

Their color once was purest jet 

But they’re dull and drab today. 


Is their ebony fled with the nickel fare 
And the big fire-engine steed? 

Has television Berled them out 

Or postwar crazy speed? 


I can buy pencils of green and yellow 
Of blue and brown and red, 

But I seek in vain for the old-time pencil 
With the black black black BLACK lead. 


Sophie Kerr, in Saturday Review of Literature. 
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